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OUR EXCESSIVE REVENUE IS ENGENDERING 
NATIONAL CORRUPTION. 


E are embarrassed by our riches. The gravest dangers that 
impend over our country can be averted only by the reduc- 
tion of our excessive annual revenue. It seems to be easy enough 
to avert these dangers, as it can be done by repealing invidious 
and onerous taxes, the proceeds of which are not needed by the 
Government. This is, however, an erroneous conclusion. The dis- 
bursement of more than $5,000,000 annually, the employment of 
4,000 partisan agents by the Treasury, and the distribution by repre- 
sentatives and senators of thousands or millions of dollars during 
each Congress in their respective districts, are privileges that will not 
be lightly surrendered. Indeed, the action of the present Congress 
justifies an apprehension that it may require a repetition of those 
emphatic protests against internal taxation as a peace measure, known 
as Shay’s Rebellion and the Whisky Rebellion, to force the repeal 
of these taxes. 
Internal taxes were regarded by the framers of the Constitution as 
a war resource. Had the present Congress been animated by the 
sentiment of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and their associates, it would 
have relieved the people of taxes which will this year exact from 
them not less than $75,000,000, and would have supplemented this 
action by declaring the dates in 1883 on which all other internal 
taxes should cease to be collected. This could have been done with- 


out endangering the credit of the nation or reducing its revenue 
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below a point which would leave an annual surplus applicable to the 
extinguishment of as large a portion of the public debt as is advisable 
in view of the fact that the 4% per cents cannot be redeemed at par 
before 1891, and the 4 per cents before sixteen years later, or 1907.! 
The annual increase of our revenues from all sources during the 
last fiscal year amounted to nearly $45,000,000; our interest account 
was reduced by more than $17,600,000, and the annual increase 
of receipts from internal taxes for the last three years has exceeded 
$11,000,000 per annum. In the fiscal year 1879 these receipts 
exceeded $113,000,000; in 1880 were more than 124,000,000; in 
1881 they were over $135,000,000; in 1882 they were $146,657,737 ; 
they promise to be during this year nearly or quite $160,000,000.? 
During 1881 we extinguished more than $100,000,000 of our debt; 
during the last year more than $151,000,000, and the payments 
during the months of July and August indicate a payment of more 
than $180,000,000 this year, notwithstanding the fact that we apply 
in this year to pensions $100,000,000, or more than one-third of the 
sum required for the settlement of arrearages. When this settlement 
shall have been completed, as it will be in less than three fiscal 
years, the requirements of the Pension Office will sink from 
$100,000,000 to less than $50,000,000 per annum, and the too 
rapid extinguishment of our debt now in progress, together with the 
reduction of the rate of interest on $200,000,000 of it from 3% to 3 
per cent., will have greatly reduced our annual charge for interest. 
Yet with this steady reduction in the charges for legitimate annual 
expenditures and this steady increase of revenue glaring in their faces, 
a majority of neither party in the Forty-seventh Congress could be 
brought to believe it expedient to lighten the burdens of the people 
by materially reducing the surplus revenue, though its collection is 
t That the entire sum collected from internal taxes during 1881-82 was a useless exaction, 
is proven by the books of the Treasury. Not a dollar of the amount was required by the 
legitimate expenditures of the Government, including pensions, interest on the public debt, 
and $19,703,347 appropriated for public buildings and the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. The amount collected was $146,479,595. To make these collections cost 
$5,108,300, yet but $953,785 of the proceeds of these taxes were required to meet all 
expenditures of the Government, including the cost of their own collection. In-a statement 
of the receipts and expenditures for the year, prepared by the Warrant Division of the 
Treasury, August 20, $145,543,810 appears as surplus revenue, showing that less than 
$1,000,000 of the proceeds of these taxes had been disbursed. 
2 The amount abstracted from the people by these taxes during the past fiscal year 


was equal to a charge of 4 per cent. on $3,666,443,428 of the productions of our fields, 
factories and mines, and must, in an infinity of cases, have determined the question between 


a probable profit and an actual loss. 
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fraught with grave dangers to the productive and commercial 
interests of the country, and its reduction had been urgently 
recommended by the President and Secretary of the Treasury. No; 
Congress preferred maintaining taxes which will, during this fiscal 
year, abstract from the American people $160,000,000 as the price 
of the privilege of borrowing bank capital and deposits, and of con- 
suming the products of native fields and factories. It must be borne 
in mind that tobacco, distilled spirits, alcoholic medicines, perfumery 
and other products, subject to taxation when consumed at home, are 
relieved from internal taxes when exported. It is the American 
people who pay these millions, and the whole sum is added to the cost 
of living in this country, in a period when the strife between the 
United States and other nations is as to the question of their so 
cheapening production as to invade our home market by offering to 
sell commodities at prices lower than those at which the overtaxed 
American people can produce them. 

In my advocacy of the abolition of the internal tax system I 
charge— 

First—That the further maintenance of these taxes is a wanton ex- 
action, the collection of which costs over $5,000,000 annually, and 
employs more than 4,000 people. 

Second—That they are productive of monopolies, and have re- 
duced to the wage-earning class many thousands who formerly sold 
at retail or otherwise the productions of their own workshops. 

Third—tThat their burden falls with greatly disproportionate weight 
upon the poor and laborious classes of the people. 

Fourth—That if maintained they will corrupt not only the legis- 
lative department of the Government, but portions of the people in 
every State of the Union. 

Fifth—That if not speedily repealed they will, by producing a 
financial convulsion, create widespread revolt, which revoltwill not be 
marked by a sectional line, but will pervade the entire country. 

In support of my first proposition, I refer to the increasing rapidity 
with which we are extinguishing our debt, of which but about 
$400,000,000 is payable at par prior to 1891. The collection of 
taxes beyond the just needs of the Government is certainly a wanton 
exaction. 

In support of my second proposition, I appeal to those who pur- 
chased matches or cigars before the imposition of internal taxes. 
They will remember that the manufacture of these articles was carried 
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on in all parts of the country by enterprising people of small capital. 
One class found profit in selling the common brimstone match at such 
prices as enabled retailers to sell two boxes for a cent, and higher 
grades at proportionately low prices. Under the operation of the tax 
law these small establishments have all been extinguished. Their 
trade has been absorbed by the monopoly known as the Swift, 
Courtney & Beecher Company, who are said, as I believe with truth, 
to have an interest of more than $3,000,000 annually in the mainte- 
nance of this tax. 

Under the provisions of the tax law, the man whose limited capital 
will not permit him to furnish the die for his own stamps to the Gov- 
ernment, or buy more than $50 worth of stamps at a time, must pay 
cash and par for his purchase; but he who can order more than a 
thousand dollars’ worth, and can furnish the Government with a die 
for his stamp, may, on giving bond for payment in sixty days, have 
them with that credit and a reduction of 10 per cent. from the par 
value of the purchase. This the monopoly syndicate finds no diffi- 
culty in doing, as its annual profits are, as I have said, told by millions 
of dollars. The tax yielded the Government $3,272,258 during the 
last fiscal year, and was worth, upon the best information I have 
been able to obtain, more than this sum to the syndicate. This 
monopoly, having through its apparently omnipotent lobby succeeded 
in preventing the repeal of any internal tax during the last session 
advanced the price of every grade of matches to wholesale dealers 
coincidentally with the adjournment. Candor requires me to say 
that neither party is exclusively responsible for the defeat of the “Tax 
bill.” Hostility to the reduction of internal taxes controlled in equal 
degree both parties. Thus the match tax, having been courageously 
championed in the House by Messrs. Page, of California, and Hazel- 
ton, of Wisconsin, Republicans, was defended in the other chamber 
with equal zeal by Senator Bayard, of Delaware, a Democrat. 

The tax on cigars has been no less effective in concentrating their 
manufacture in afew hands. Before its imposition thousands of infirm 
or crippled men, and thousands of women, most frequently widows 
with children to aid them, manufactured cigars and sold them at retail 
from the front room of their little homes. These small establishments 
were found in every city and considerable village in the country; but 
they have all disappeared, and those of their proprietors who had not 

the capital to engage in other pursuits have been forced to accept 
employment in large factories. 
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The first tax imposed on cigars was $10 a thousand, or one cent on 
each cigar. It is under existing statutes $6 a thousand, or six-tenths 
of one cent on a cigar. Before the imposition of the tax the cheapest 
grades of cigars (and they all had the merit of being free from adul- 
teration, which few of the higher-priced cigars now consumed have) 
were known as common, or “ stogies,” sold four for a cent; “half 
Spanish,” sold two for a cent, and “Spanish,” which were retailed 
at one cent. The tax, a cent on each cigar, was at the rate of 400 
per cent. on the common cigar, 200 per cent. on the half Spanish, 100 
per cent. on the Spanish, while on the 25-cent cigar of the rich man it 
was still a cent, or 4 per cent. But some controversialist may suggest 
that the workingman took to smoking his pipe to escape this invidious 
scale of taxation. Unhappily the percentage of taxation imposed on 
smoking tobacco was as heavy as that on cheap cigars, and, indeed, 
sometimes still heavier. This inordinate taxation rendered the pro- 
duction and sale of common, half Spanish and Spanish cigars, impos- 
sible. There were no coins in circulation that represented the original 
price of common and half Spanish cigars. The consequence was that 
two cents was the lowest price at which a cigar could be sold, and 
the cheapest cigars put on the market were in fact retailed at the rate 
of two for five cents. 

Nor was this the worst effect of this unequal tax. Throughout 
what was then known as the tobacco belt—Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee—the poorer class of farmers occu- 
pied patches of light, leachy soil, upon which fertilizers were wasted. 
If applied in the fall their effect was washed out before the growing 
spring-time came; yet humble livings were obtained by growing 
tobacco on these estates for the lowest grades of cigars alluded to. 
The tax which prohibited their use consequently proved to be equal 
to the confiscation by the Government of these small properties, and 
it beggared their owners. What has been said on the subject of 
cigars may be applied to many other features of the law taxing 
tobacco. 

In support of my third proposition, I call attention to the fact that 
those members of either house who resisted reduction of taxes charged 
that the taxes which were to be abolished by the “ House bill” were 
paid by the rich, and that no relief would be given to the poor by their 
repeal; that the authors of the bill were anxious to felieve banks and 
bankers, while offering no relief to. the laborers and smali tradesmen 
of the country. These demagogic assertions are abundantly refuted 
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by what has been said on the subject of matches and cigars; but let 
us proceed. 

Banks, whether State, National or private, are not eleemosynary 
institutions. Like other business establishments, they are organized 
for profit which they hope to gain by promoting the interests of their 
customers. The thrifty laboring man and small trader finds a con- 
venient place of deposit for his daily or monthly balance in a 
neighboring bank. The trader finds comfort in the consciousness 
that his line of deposits may secure him discounts proportionate to 
the character of his business. If banks and bankers, unlike farmers 
manufacturers and merchants, are taxed on their capital, and especially 
on their deposits, which are oftentimes made up of the savings of the 
thriftiest laboring people, these items must enter into the rate of dis- 
count charged for loans. It is obviously the borrower who pays the 
taxes assessed on bank capital and deposits. 

The proposed repeal of the stamp on bank-checks, too, was de- 
nounced as a measure of relief to the rich. Laboring men—and I 
found them by thousands during my recent visit to the West—who 
have separated themselves from their families ugtil they can establish 
homes in the locality of their adoption, deposit their wages with 
the local bank or banker and make remittances for the support of 
’ their families by drafts obtained in exchange for their own checks. 
Those engaged in petty commerce, all over the country, draw many 
checks ranging in amount from five to one hundred dollars. On each 
of these the laborer and petty dealer must put a two-cent stamp, 
but when Jay Gould bought the Denver & South Park Railroad for 
$2,500,000, he put but a two-cent stamp on the check with which he 
paid the whole sum. When, recently, a check was given for a railroad 
by an eastern banking house for some nine or ten millions of dollars, 
that house put a two-cent stamp on it. The great settlements of Wall 
street, in which checks for hundreds of thousands and millions of dol- 
lars pass, require but the two-cent stamp which the laborer and petty 
dealer are required to put on their checks for small sums. 

Were the proceeds of this tax required by the Government, it 
should be put on a basis of more perfect equality. Checks for less 
than $100 should be made free, and there should be an increase of 
rate for every additional thousand, so as to make capital pay the same 
percentage that toil and honest thrift pay. But the proceeds of none 
of these taxes are required by the Government. 

Did those who strove to overthrow the internal tax system seek to 
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serve the rich only? The gas in the homes of the wealthy is lighted 
by spirit-flame, but the lamps of the poor consume matches, to the 
price of which the tax has added many hundreds per cent. for the 
benefit of a private company. Why should the miner in the dark 
region in which he works, and the toiler anywhere, be compelled to 
forego the simple luxury of a cigar, or pay for one a sum which, 
but for these taxes, would buy him ten? Why should the poor 
laboring man when a physician has prescribed an alcoholic remedy 
—for instance, any of the wide range of tinctures—find that the 
United States Government, by its tax on alcohol, has doubled or 
trebled the price of the prescription? Why should the Government 
step into every eleemosynary institution for the relief of invalid poor 
and demand a share of the voluntary contributions by which it is 
supported, before permitting such medicines to be administered to a 
charity patient? In truth, it is upon the poor that all these taxes fall. 
It is labor which pays all taxes, for without labor the means of sup- 
porting society or Government would not be forthcoming, and it lies 
upon those who insist on maintaining these taxes to show why the 
Government shall add nearly $160,000,000 this year to the burdens 
of the producing classes of our country. 

Fourth—In support of this proposition I point to the reckless 
extravagance of the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, and 
to the manifest determination of a majority of the members of both 
houses to inaugurate a system of national canal building, which will 
only be perfected when it shall have been organized into as effective 
a system of log-rolling as is shown in the passage of Public Build- 
ings bills. This scheme has been fairly launched. The friends of 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal were not indifferent to the claims 
of the Hennepin Canal, and surveys of both were appropriated for. 

Until the next session adjourns no estimate can be made of the 
amount that will be appropriated by this Congress for public build- 
ings or the wanton extravagance which will characterize such appro- 
priations. On August 9 the Associated Press sent forth a state- 
ment of the relative appropriations of successive Congresses for public 
buildings. Its object was to prove that in this particular class 
of appropriations the Forty-seventh Congress has been most costive. 
The statement purported to have been prepared by my colleague, Mr. 
Shallenberger, Chairman of the House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. I cannot but believe that injustice has been done 
Mr. Shallenberger in ascribing this statement to him. I have never 
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found him other than a candid man; but this statement is so want- 
ing in candor that I have been disappointed that he has not dis- 
claimed it, and called the attention of the people to the fact that 
the appropriations for other years given in this statement repre- 
sent the entire Congress, and that those for this year represent but 
one session. A comparison of what this Congress will do with 
what others have done in this respect cannot yet be made. To 
invest this statement with a semblance of candor, it should have 
alluded to the number of bills which have been reported to the House 
by the committee, with the total expenditure therein proposed; also 
the number of bills for such appropriations passed by the Senate, 
which are now on the Speaker’s table, ready for action by the House; 
and, still further, the number of bills before the Senate which orig- 
inated in that body, and upon which action is yet to be had. None 
of this is done, and the delusive statement would lead the uninitiated 
to believe that $6,357,000 is the total sum appropriated and that may 
be appropriated for public buildings by the Forty-seventh Congress, 
while the truth is that should the same looseness prevail in the 
second session as in the first, the amount can hardly sink below 
$10,000,000, and may exceed $12,000,000. r 

I must not be understood as charging these expenditures as evi- 
dence of the special corruption of this Congress. I make no such 
charge. The Forty-seventh Congress is like its predecessors, a 
fair representative of the sentiments and commercial morals of its 
constituencies. My point is that the excessive and dangerous reve- 
nues of the Government derived from taxation especially oppressive 
upon the poorer classes of the people, often constrain good men 
to tolerate these extravagant appropriations. During the latter 
weeks of the session a working member could hardly abstract his 
thoughts from the consideration of a special subject for a moment 
without hearing the whispered or vociferous assertion that the money 
to be appropriated was lying dead in the Treasury, and that the build- 
ing, though not needed at the present time, would be useful in the near 
future, and that it was a duty wé owed the people to put this dead 
money in circulation. To this suggestion of duty to the many, the 
gentleman from Nevada, if I may accept the telegraphic report of his 
remarks, added ahother reason for such legislation which was as frank 
as it was unique. The representative of that perishing State,! whose 


t The population of Nevada, as returned by the Census of 1880, was 63,483, and that 
of Carson City, 4,229. : 
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exhausted mines and alkaline soil will not support a population 
numerous and prosperous enough to bear the expenses of a State 
government, found among the bills providing for public buildings, 
which had been passed by the Senate and are now on the Speaker's 
table ready for action by the House, one appropriating $100,000 for 
a building at Carson City. In presenting the claims of Nevada for 
such an appropriation, he reminded ‘the House that the State of 
Nevada, though it contains over 100,000 square miles of territory, 
had not within its limits a river or harbor, and that if it should not 
obtain a liberal appropriation for a public building, it could get no 
share of the money which was being so liberally dispensed. Of 
course I shall be understood as simply presenting his argument, and 
not as reproducing the gentleman’s language. He was not indulging 
in a joke. He was in dead earnest; and unless popular indignation 
makes itself felt between now and next December, Nevada will un- 
questionably receive the appropriation provided for in the Senate bill. 
It is true that her few people have no need of a custom house or 
court house, and that they are provided with ample post office 
accommodation. But if such a building be not erected how can 
Nevada’s needy contractors be given their proper share of the useless 
treasure we are extorting from taxpayers.! 

Let me hasten to a close by rapid reference to facts which justify 
me in saying that the continuance of our internal tax system will, 
within four years, inevitably produce popular resistance to the collec- 
tion of such excessive revenues. 

The last debt statement, that of August 1, shows a payment in the 
preceding month of over $16,000,000, and for July and August of 
$30,000,000, leaving a balance of $32,755,400 of extended 6s, 
which have also been called for payment. Beyond these there are 
$401,496,900 of extended 5s, which are payable at the option of the 
Government. These the surplus revenue we are now receiving will 
extinguish before the end of the fiscal year 1885. What will then be 
the financial condition of the Government, and how will it affect the 
trade and industries of the country? The Treasury will be gorged, 
and trade will be convulsed and paralyzed as never before. The 
affluence of the Government, coupled with its inability to invest 
its surplus, will impoverish the people. What effect would the 

t Nor do Nevada’s payments of internal revenue require such a building. During the 


last fiscal year she paid but $49,103 internal taxes, a smaller sum than was paid by any 
other State, or by the Territories of Dakota, Montana and New Mexico, respectively. 
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locking up in the Treasury for a few months of from $12,000,000 
to $20,000,000 per month have upon values? How long could such 
a process be continued before idleness would be the lot of every 
laboring man and bankruptcy that of every manufacturer or merchant 
whose goods, if sold on a rapidly declining market, would not enable 
him to meet his current obligations or the interest on incumbrances 
on his estate? I need not consume time in portraying the effects of 
such a contraction of money and credit as this procedure would cause. 
But could not the Treasury avoid so dire an alternative? Could it 
not disburse this money ? will be asked. And in response I ask how 
it could legitimately relieve itself? Its only legitimate means of relief 
would be to buy its own bonds at whatever price those who hold them 
would consent to accept for them. The holders of these bonds know 
that the Government is not now buying bonds, and that they yet 
command large premiums. To what figures will the premium go if 
the Treasury shall be compelled to enter the market and buy at the 
rate of from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 per month, as it will be 
compelled in 1885 if the internal tax system shall not be promptly 
abolished. This will be its alternative: To accept the consequences 
of producing universal bankruptcy or to make monthly purchases of 
bonds at such prices as will tempt the Vanderbilts, the Goulds and 
Rothschilds of the world to sell them. Then will the story of the 
gold-room be reénacted in the bond market; and there is no reason 
why holders of our bonds may not put the premium up to 100 or 165, 
as was done with gold. The law-making power cannot force a citizen 
to part with his property for less than he is willing to accept for it, 
and the class of people who hold our bonds, when they shall know 
that fate is on their side, and that their property must be bought at 
any price, will see that their margin of profit is sufficient to satisfy 
their rapacity. 

I need not dwell further on this point, but may in closing ask what 
will be the attitude of the taxpayer under such circumstances? Will 
the poor man, who must forego his cigar or pipe of cheap tobacco in 
order to provide the funds with which to make these gratuities to 
men whose inordinate wealth renders them dangerous to the State, 
quietly continue to be taxed for such purposes? Ninety cents per 
gallon of proof spirits is the equivalent of a tax of $3.60 on a bushel 
of corn. Will the farmers of the corn-growing States consent that 
there shall be paid on each peck of their corn prepared for the use of 
science and the arts by conversion into alcohol, a tax of 90 cents 
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before its first manufactured product may go upon the market? Shall 
every man and woman who lights a match feel that it has cost from 
from five to seven hundred per cent. more than it should have done, 
in order that vast gratuities may be bestowed upon men who buy long 
lines of railroads with their equipments with more ease than the miner 
buys a box of matches? In view of these questions, the story of 
Shay’s Rebellion becomes significant, and we are reminded that while 
Washington was yet President, and the revenues of our infant Gov- 
ernment were but $6,000,000 a year, resistance to the collection of 
internal taxes in time of peace arrayed against the Government an 
army which was deaf to the voice of Washington and the appeals of 
patriotism, and yielded only to a superior army drawn from the 
militia of the several States, the maintenance of which during its 
service cost the Government 25 per cent. of its net annual income, or 
$1,500,000 per annum. 

I claim no gift of prophecy. Noram Ia Cassandra. I have made 
the foregoing presentation of facts to the American people in the 
firm faith that they will constrain a reluctant Congress to exclude the 


possibility of such contingencies as I foreshadow. 
W. D. KELLEY. 





GOLD AND CALIFORNIA. 


_ was little of the dramatic in the incident of the discovery 

of gold in California. No thunder came from the clouds; no 
colors were unfurled as the bugles rang out or drums beat; no 
chanting priest, with choir and incense, was present as an acces- 
sory of spectacular effect. Mother Nature, silently and steadily 
through millions of years, had been undoing the violent acts of 
past ages by eroding the mountains, with the aid of sun, rain and 
wind, and unlocking the laboratories of the gods. The mountain 
streams floated away the golden particles set free from their quartz 
matrix and deposited them in the gravel and soil of the valleys 
and plains. Here they waited for the adventurous hand to uncover 
and lift them into an active agent for the weal or woe of mankind. 
For who can surely state that gold and silver have not produced 


“more misery than happiness among the sons of men? 
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Spanish and English navigators never dreamed of the vast hidden 
wealth of the foothills of the Sierras. The Indians—descendants of 
a once powerful and superior race—knew nothing of it. California 
was called a desert, fit only for the residence of nomads (Indians), 
cattle and sheep. Mr. Webster, in the Senate in 1846, said that, with 
the exception of the bay of San Francisco, which might be of service 
as a naval station, she was almost worthless. Five years passed, and 
the eyes of Mr. Webster were opened. 

Captain John A. Sutter, a Swiss supercargo of an English vessel, 
chartered by an American—which had been to Sitka, in Russian 
America, from the Sandwich Islands, on a trading voyage—was 
driven by stress of weather to enter the bay of San Francisco on July 
2, 1839. He anchored opposite Yerba Buena. The vessel was 
ordered away by the authorities to Monterey, the port of entry, 
where Sutter left her. Here he met and received from the Mexican 
Governor, Alvarado, a conditional grant of land, afterward confirmed, 
in Sacramento Valley for grazing and farming, he agreeing therefor 
to protect the Mexican settlements on the north from the Indians. 

August 16, 1839, he and a party of ten white men, with eight 
Kanakas, landed at the now city of Sacramento; and here located and 
built the famous Sutter’s Fort. Born in Baden, February 28, 1803, 
he entered the army of France, in which he served until thirty years 
of age, in 1834, when he embarked for and landed in New York in 
July. Filled with a desire for adventure, he located a colony at St. 
Charles, Missouri, and in 1835 and 1836 explored New Mexico. In 
1838, in company with Captain Tripp, he crossed the plains to Echo 


‘Canyon, and thence, with six companions, pushed on down Snake 


River, crossed the Blue Mountains, and thence to Fort Vancouver, 
from whence, as the safest and shortest way of reaching California, he 
sailed to the Sandwich Islands, hoping to find a ship direct to Cali- 
fornia. Travelers now in palace cars by rail, and by floating palaces 
on the sea between California and Oregon, can find much food for 
reflection in Sutter’s manner of reaching California. 

Sutter’s Fort became a rallying point for Americans and Euro- 
peans. He was Governor, Judge, Arbitrator—all by virtue of having 
an appointment as a Justice of the Peace. He was a feudal baron— 
with a wealth of broad acres and fattening herds. He owned the old 
Russian settlement of Fort of Ross and Bodega, and the site now 
occupied by Sacramento City. He expended $35,000 in getting his 
ranch in condition. His possessions were known as New Helvetia. * 
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What dreams of empire must have hurried through the head of the 
grim warrior. New Helvetia! A Switzerland of freedom in the New 
World, and he its chief. Forty years. afterward, when his fort had 
crumbled in decay, and a great commonwealth, with free institutions 
and elective rulers, had arisen—its capital near or on the site of his 
fort—what must have been the old hero’s reflections as, infirm and 
poverty-stricken in an interior town: of Pennsylvania, he recalled 
gilded dreams of young manhood on the banks of the Sacramento. 

July 11, 1846, Sutter raised the American flag over his fort. Lieu- 
tenant Missroon, of the United States Navy, came shortly afterward, 
organized a garrison, and Sutter took command. He was Alcalde of 
the district by appointment of Commodore Stockton and Indian 
Agent under General Kearney. 

After 1846, the spirit of adventure, aided by the Mexican war, was 
abroad in the Eastern States. The plains, California and Oregon, 
were objective points. Railroads, steamships and the telegraph, aided 
by the press, were drawing communities together and making known 
the far West. The Mormons were already in California (arriving July 
31, 1846), as well as in Utah. They emigrated thither because they 
would be out of the jurisdiction of the United States. Sutter’s Fort 
was synonymous with hospitality. He was generous, brave and 
benevolent. In his employ as a mechanic, in 1847, was a man, a native 
of New Jersey, who came of good, old Revolutionary stock, his grand- 
father having been a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
He emigrated to Oregon in 1843, and the next year to California. 
He served through the Mexican war, in the California Volunteer Bat- 
tallion, under John C. Fremont. His farm was broken up during his 
absence, and he was employed as a carpenter by Captain Sutter. In 
a new settlement any person who can drive a nail or saw a board 
without breaking the saw is a carpenter. In May, 1847, James W. 
Marshall was about 38 years of age. He was described as an earnest, 
faithful workman—reticent, stubborn and eccentric. Sutter sent him 
with some men to locate and build a lumber mill at a point about 40 
miles above his fort and store, on the South Fork of the American 
River. Lumber was in demand, and found ready sale to the Mormons 
and other settlers in Sacramento Valley. In August, 1847, Marshall, 
after prospecting the timber, made a contract with Sutter to erect 
and manage the mill. It was located and erected in the foot-hills of 
the Sierras, at a place called by the Indians Culloo-ma, now known as 

*Coloma, Eldorado County, California, at an elevation of about 1,000 
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feet above the sea. Through the fall and winter of 1847, he and his 
men worked at the mill, drawing their supplies from Sutter’s Fort. 
Finding gold was the last thing thought of. His prospective wealth 
was in the towering pines and the whirl of machinery. In 1843, a 
Swedish scientist, Doctor Sanders, wandering in the wilds of Cali- 
fornia—and what place is free from these pickets of civilization >— 
came to Sutter’s Fort. He had been sent from Mexico by the English 
Duke of Bedford, to explore the country. England at this time in- 
tended to seize California. The prompt action of Commodore Sloat 
at Monterey, in 1846, prevented this. Sanders prospected the Butte 
Mountain regions, and told Sutter that he found evidences of gold— 
only traces of it—but that he would not advise him to work for gold, 
as the Government alone could make mines pay, provided any be 
found. His advice was that Sutter stick to farming, saying, “ Your 
soil is your mine.” 

Marshall, in digging the tail-race for the mill, dug it too narrow; 
when tried, it would not permit the escape of enough water to turn 
the wheel. To save labor and time he turned the water into the race 
direct, with a strong current or head, and ground-sluiced it wider. 
This carried a heavy deposit of dirt and gravel+to the end of it. On 
the morning of the 19th of January, 1848, while watching the water 
pass out, he stooped to look at a queer-looking stone in the bottom of 
the race, when his eye caught the glitter of some rough nuggets of 
metal. He took one up, as it had a curious color. Like an inspi- 
ration, the thought crossed his mind that it was gold. This simple 
thought, which grew into a fact, founded a State. It was an act 
fraught with more interest and value to the republic than any other 
single event in its history, save the Declaration and the War of the 
Rebellion. 

He hastily gathered up a quantity and secretly examined them. 
From cay to day he gathered more and explored the country. His 
men had no idea of the character of the curious particles which they 
gathered and stored away. Marshall was uneasy and excited. He 
feared the consequence of the discovery being known. He wanted 
the mill completed according to contract, and in time. This would be 
impossible with the fact known that gold was near. Making an 
excuse after a delay long enough to allay suspicion, meanwhile bear- 
ing within himself the knowledge of an epoch of history, he started 
for Sutter’s Fort. He arrived there during the night of February 2, 
1848. Drawing Sutter into a room he locked the door. Laboring 
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under great excitement, with haggard eyes, weary look and mud- 
spattered clothes, which raised the question of sanity in Sutter’s mind, 
he drew from his saddle-bags a buckskin pouch, and poured out on 
the table about an ounce of coarse lumps of metal. He said, “these 
are gold.” Sutter doubted. On leaving the Sandwich Islands a friend 
had given him a case of medicines, which included a bottle of nitric 
acid. He had never used it, and feared that it was lost or broken. 
Hastily searching he found it, and in the glare of a lamp the two men 
sat facing each other as Sutter dropped a portion of the acid on the 
metal. It was a moment of dread suspense. If it frothed and turned 
green, it was base metal; if it lay quiet in liquid form, it was 
gold. Each man watched with suspended breath for a change. It 
did not come; and as they clasped hands over the table each said— 
Gold ! 

Marshall at once returned to the mill. He left in the night, in a 
furious rainstorm, Sutter following the next day. They found the 
mill-hands picking up gold and stowing it away as pretty pebbles. 
Sutter at once took them into his confidence and told them what it 
was, they agreeing to keep it a secret until after he could get his crops 
in and his mill finished, as he dreaded the rush of people that would 
follow the announcement of the discovery. Sutter returned to his 
fort on the 5th of February, supposing the secret safe; but whisky 
ordered otherwise. 

About the roth of February he sent a teamster to the mill with 
supplies for the men. He heard of the discovery from them, and 
they gave him some. On his return to Sutter’s, about the 2oth, he 
went to a store kept by a Mormon and asked for a bottle of whisky. 
He was refused, because the storekeeper did not think he had money. 
He threw on the counter several ounces of nuggets, and said, “I can 
buy your old ranch. Them’s gold.” The astonished Mormon plied 
him with whisky, loosened his tongue, and the facts about the dis- 
covery and location of gold became known. All this spread like a 
prairie fire. Within three months.four thousand men were at work 
hunting gold around Coloma. Oregon, Mexico and the Sandwich 
Islands poured in the people. It required three months for the news 
to reach throughout the States, and four to reach Europe and Aus- 
tralia. Gold in California! Rich and poor, old and young, blind 
and maimed, started for the diggings. The pilgrimage began over- 
land from New Orleans and St. Joseph, Missouri. Ox, horse, mule 
and cow teams covered the plains. Wheelbarrows and handcarts 
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were also used. Cholera, Indians, small-pox, all tried to stop 
the American crusaders. It was useless; just over there was Cali- 
fornia, and there was gold. Legions of unmarked graves tell the 
story’of the march. Strong men and feeble women, with drooping 
eyes, put their darlings away in the bosom of the desert. Fathers, 
sons, daughters and mothers, frequently found the same grave. The 
restless tide of gold-hunters was never checked. 

The ocean was covered with strange craft, bound for the Isthmus 
or around the Horn. No dreams of romance from the misty lore of 
Oriental legends were more startling than events that followed. On 
the steamer California the crowd of passengers was so dense that a 
party of four young men, finding no room for a table on which to 
play a social game of cards, and seeing a stout man on the cabin floor 
asleep on the flat of his back, used his stomach for a card-table. It 
worked well until one of them, becoming excited, threw a trump down 
on it with such emphasis as to awake the owner of the stomach. He 
raised his head, took the entire thing in at a glance, and laying back, 
said: “It’s all right, boys, go ahead; but use me gently.” It wasa 
Baptist minister from near their home. The Eastern seaports were 
crowded with bearded and red-shirted men, “waiting for a ship to 
California. Ships’ crews deserted entire. The army became soldier- 
less in California. Ministers, bankers, laymen—the godly, the flesh 
‘and the devil—all joined in the chase for riches. Gold was the fox; 
the world the hounds, and all in full cry. The Mexican War soldiers 
aided in the movement. The rivers of California were covered with 
all manner of vessels, loaded with supplies for the diggings. The trails— 
there were no roads—were covered with pilgrims. The streams had 
no bridges, only fords and ferries. Bacon was $2 to $3 a pound; 
calico $1 per yard; a tin seidlitz~powder box sold for $25; a mule 
was priceless, a horse impossible, and a cow or an ox a special provi- 
dence; whisky $1 a horn, and small and poor at that; flour was $36 
a barrel, and finally $50 at Sutter's; mechanics received $15 and $20 
per day, while men in the diggings made $200 and $300 per day. At 
first all miners were for themselves, or worked as partners or in com- 
panies. Pans, rockers, long toms, Indian baskets, tin cups, old hats, 
and blankets, were used in washing gold. Butcher and pocket knives 
were serviceable in picking the coarse gold from crevices and pockets. 
The supply seemed inexhaustible. . Frequently bunches of grass were 
pulled up and shaken into a bucket, and pounds of gold thus obtained. 
In five weeks, with the aid of two Indians, one man, a few miles 
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above Sutter’s, on the American River, with Indian baskets, worked 
out $16,000. Men frequently made $1,000 per day. 

Quicksilver had been discovered before gold in California, so that 
this important element of mining was at hand. Still it was not 
used, for many months after gold was discovered, in working the 
placers. In February, 1848, it was estimated that there were 2,000 
Americans in California. In 1850, eighteen months after the dis- 
covery of gold, there were more than 100,000. The rush of people 
westward, caused by this gold excitement, was so great that the 
center of population of the United States, from 1850 to 1860, traveled 
eighty-one miles, the greatest movement in any decade by nearly 
double. 

The placer mines becoming less prolific, and not paying large 
wages to men, gave way to hydraulic mining, which was invented 
by Edward H. Mattison, a Connecticut Yankee, in 1852. Gold 
quartz had been discovered, and silver quartz followed. The dis- 
covery of gold in California led to the production in that State, 
between 1848 and June 30, 1882, of a total of $1,167,000,000 in gold, 
and of about $10,000,000 in silver; in all, $1,177,000,000 of gold 
and silver. The total production of gold and silver by all of the 
precious-metal-bearing States and Territories for the period named is 
estimated to be about $2,130,000,000 in gold and silver, of which 
California has produced more than one-half, not counting the produc- 
tion of quicksilver. 

Adding to the world’s store of money was not the greatest conse- 
quence that followed the discovery of gold in California. One-third of 
the entire area of the United States lying west of the Missouri River was 
settled through it. Prior to 1848 this region was a trackless wilder- 
ness, given to Indians, hunters, trappers, and a few soldiers. It added 
to national wealth billions of dollars by the settlement of new Terri- 
tories and States. The emigrants on the plains explored the country 
they passed through, and gave details of resources and conditions. 
The pioneers of ’49 opened a way across the continent for ox-teams, 
stages, and finally the railroads. Settlements followed the trail 
of the emigrants, and permanent homes were made. California 
illustrates best the American’s capacity for organization, for gath- 
ering up portions and condensing them into a solid compact whole. 
She was long the field for adventurers. Colonization was aided by 
the Mexicans. Wilkes and Fremont had aided settlement by their 


explorations. Commodore Sloat taking possession of Monterey July 
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7, 1846, necessitated government. California from this time until 
December 20, 1849, was governed by a succession of United States 
military governors, who appointed all officers. Customs dues were 
collected and paid out for salaries and expenses of administration. 
They enforced the old Mexican laws. The discovery of gold covered 
the country with an army of good and bad men. It would be very 
risky to attempt an estimate of the proportion of either. 

During all this time, from the Bear Flag days to the final admission 
of the State into the Union, we find a steady, determined body of law- 
abiding men, who suppressed crime and formed a great State. They 
did these things without the aid of the National Government, for Cali- 
fornia never had a territorial organic act. Slavery was the bone of 
contention, and prevented her from receiving the legislation due her. 
Her people organized a constitutional convention, made a constitu- 
tion—a clean, dignified, manly one—adopted it, and under it organ- 
ized a State government, which went into operation December 20, 
1849, almost a year before the State was admitted into the Union, 
September 9, 1850. It was a matter of indifference, so far as law 
and order were concerned, whether she was admitted or not; her 
government was complete and effective. Her. miners organized a 
system of regulations, for the acquirement and security of title to 
mines, unsurpassed, and which remains to-day the basis of all precious 
metal mining laws in the United States, being especially protected 
and adopted by the National Congress. Her code was copied zx toto 
by Idaho, Nevada and Arizona. Her judicial system and laws influ- 
enced Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Dakota and Wyoming. Her citizens, follow- 
ing mining excitements, settled almost all the mining States and 
Territories of the Union, made most of the laws therein, and carried 
off most of the honors of office. Get in the vicinity of a prospect hole 
on the bleakest mountain in a mineral belt, and you will either meet 
a Californian on its edge or down in it. Her mining engineers, 
among the best in the world, have cracked the nuts that bother and 
settled problems that bewilder. They can reduce any ores, bridge 
any stream, or build a railroad to any point possible. The plant for 
mining and milling built by her mechanical engineers and machinists 
rank with the best. The most economical labor and metal saving 
machinery for mining and milling ores have originated, have been in- 
vented and constructed, by Californians. The laws and judicial system 
of no State in the Union have been of more far-reaching influence 
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or consequence than those of California. Her court decisions are 
authority in every division of the Union and in every foreign land 
containing mines. 

Her admission into the Union without slavery was a great triumph 
for freedom, and did much to embitter the South against the North, 
and aided in bringing on the war for the Union and the destruction 
of human slavery in the Republic. Her enormous area, dedicated to 
freedom, to be formed into free States, was a menace to the South. 
In the war, though far away, she steadfastly stood by the Union, and 
her sons followed the flag in scores of battles. Still, the Southern 
element was strong, and was only suppressed, by the efforts of brave 
and earnest Union men. Much of the early animosity toward the 
builders of the Central Pacific Railroad grew out of the fact that two 
trans-continental roads were projected—a Northern one, managed 
by Northern men, now the Central Pacific, and a Southern one, man- 
aged by Southern men, which failed. Arizona was annexed to the 
Southern Confederacy, and it was expected that California would be, 
but the loyalty of her people was above price and favor, and she 
steadfastly stood by the Union. When the Rebellion was an assured 
fact, one of her members of Congress telegraphed in 1861 from 
Washington, in substance: “The old Union is dissolved. Hurrah for 
the Pacific Confederacy!” He was never heard of afterwards in the 
politics of the State. 

If all of the citizens of the several States had the same pride in and 
love for them that the Californians have for her, we would be truly 
the mightiest nation on the earth. A withered specimen of an old 
pioneer, as she said, a “sage hen,” with upturned nose and pucker 
of disgust at the suggestion of her intention to remove to New York, 
whispered in our ear the confidential statement that she “ would 
rather be hung in ’Frisco than die the owner of and in Stewart’s 
house in New York, and with all of his money.” 

In all affairs of moment, in questions of state-craft or commercial 
importance, her citizens have acted, if not wisely, with energy, and as 
though they had the Arabic meaning of the State’s name in mind, 
“‘ Khalafa,”—“ To succeed.” : 

Change covers the surface of the land and water—grains of 
yellow gold have given way to the more constant wealth of 
grains of golden wheat. The treeless plains are as the gardens of 
Damascus; the sage-brush and desert lands the Valley of Delight. 
Bells from village towers, dotted all over the State, cross their music 
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in the air, while nature laughs in the ripening fields of grain. On 
many seas her burden-ladened ships bow with stately grace in the 
dancing of the waves. The wild Indian has folded his tepee—civili- 
zation having reduced him to a pair of cast-off pants and made him a 
hunter for the leavings of the white man’s table. The miner of 
romance is no more. The miner with the aid of science remains. 
The rollicking gambler, quick with pistol or knife, now works under 
cover of the night. Women, once the rarest of all things, are now 
the rulers of town and country. Children, once as rare as women, 
now absorb the time of money-getters, pull beards of gruff men, and 
gladden a hundred thousand homes. The hunters and trappers, few 
in number, may still be found way in the northern mountains, and 
with them the game of the forest and plain. School-houses lift their 
glorious fronts wherever a dozen children can be gathered. The arts 
and sciences find liberal patrons and a congenial home. Charity, a 
result of civilization, finds here her truest devotees. The press, on 
every hand, nobly does its work. Heat-burned emigrants from across 
the Isthmus, and the flea and dirt-covered pilgrims from along the 
Sweet Water and Humboldt, are things of the far past, and are 
replaced by home-hunters and men of wealth who come by steam 
and rail. The side-bruised and much-welted “bulls” of the ox-teams 
of the plains have long since, after being fattened on bunch grass, 
tickled the palates of Eastern epicures. The bull-whackers who 
handled the twenty-foot lash of the persuader, and exhorted the 
animals, have evoluted into preachers, doctors, lawyers, and men of 
affairs; the women into grandmothers, and tow-headed, foot-sore 
children into pioneers of honored names. 

Departing bootless, hungry Argonauts of ’49, who didn’t cut it fat, 
are now replaced by incomers who intend to camp on the trail. The 
nomad that tramped to Fraser and Kern Rivers, whose frying-pan 
and bacon were always ready for a move, has been replaced by sturdy 
sons of toil who are “ harnessed to the soil.” Bacon, self-raising flour, 
the frying-pan and canned goods, while bad for the individual’s 
stomach, have been among the most useful agents in settling the 
West. 

The grim and grizzled prospector is almost extinct in California. 
The tales of the winter of ’49 and spring of ’50 are classics. The 
prospector was a State’s founder. He promptly settled the Indian 
question wherever he met it. He led the movement that formed 
civil communities of law and order, and aided in condensing five hun- 
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dred years of creative history of ordinary times in State craft into 
thirty in the progressive nineteenth century. He fought a braver 
fight with pick and shovel than kings with armies, and did more for 
mankind than scores of generals. 

The Quartz King still flourishes, for quartz followed the placers. 
Holding a minute piece of ore, which assays way into the thousands, 
he will talk you into an ague or whisper you into a slow fever, as he 
tells you of the riches of the “ Jacket” or “Chariot.” He offers you 
feet or shares—feet before incorporation, shares after. If you buy 
either, assessments (Irish dividends) will usually follow. 

Where once was the jumping-off place of Western America is now 
the starting point for India, China, Japan, British, Central and South 
America. Steamships start from a great city for a voyage of. 9,000 
miles, and at the end of their journey find a great city to receive 
them, and this in thrice ten years. In 1850 it was estimated that there 
were 5,000 native-born male citizens above the age of twenty-one 
years in California. In 1880 there were more than 135,000. She is 
no more a cosmopolitan State. She is essentially American. Gold, 
the wizard of the world, the dream of the adventurer, the hope of all, 
the root of all evil, the deceitful light that has cursed and benefited 
mankind, hath caused all this. 

The era of wild speculation over, she should control the trade of the 
mining States and Territories. Nature places mines in barren lands. 
California should be the food-producer for the millions of toiling 
miners. Connected by steam and. the several lines of railroad with 
the national center, she starts on the high-road to lasting prosperity. 
Extending through ten degrees of latitude, with more than 600 
miles of actual sea-coast, her range of territory and variety of climate 
are guarantees of her future and her value to the Republic. In six 
hours crossing the State you come from perpetual snow on the sum- 
mit of the Sierras to gardens that are ever green; from Siberian 
temperature to the dreamy air of Valambrosa. In a generation we 
may expect tea, coffee, indigo and the spices. In time we shall see 
two, and probably three, States formed from her territory. 

In 1880, 800,000 people; at the close of the century, 1,600,000. 
She will double her population every twenty-five years after 1900; so 

that, following the arithmetic of the past, she will probably have 
25,000,000 of inhabitants in the year A. D. 2000. People now seek 
homes in even climates, where they don’t have to work all summer to 
live the next winter. The metallic incidents that forced her growth of 
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population up to the year 1875 have in the main ceased. Still, through 
new and cheap processes of reduction of ores, millions will be ex- 
tracted from the now waste and useless low-grade ore dumps and 
mines. 

It can be safely said, having in mind the resources of the several 
political divisions and the economic requirements of the whole nation, 
that California is the most valuable State in the Union. 

Her wealth will be largely in cereals, the vine, fruit and timber. She 
will be the home of a people strong on land and mighty on the sea; of 
society moulded on the best forms, and resting on the only true basis 
in a republic—the honor of its men and the faithfulness of its women. 
She shall rear up a people who will worship God by love and duty to 
their fellow creatures ; whose highest ambition shall not alone be the 
erection of marble halls, decked with gold and silver, devoted to man, 
invented superstitions, but whose aim in life shall be the true happi- 
ness of mankind—the creation of homes for loving hearts, the founding 
of industries, and the building of schools of art and science, wherein 
the true and righteous religion shall be taught, that which God 
loves and mankind requires—duty. She shall be a State wherein 
morality shall be righteousness, and shall be exalted of men; 
and where men and women shall stand forth free and unfettered; 
where right shall be done by all because it is right, and not be 
done through fear; where men shall proclaim distrust for mere pro- 
fession, and reward for goodly acts; where all shall see in the 
nodding pines of the gilded Sierras, shall hear in the unrestrained beat 
of their free ocean billows, in the songs of birds, in the rush of moun- 
tain torrents, and feel in the presence of the golden splendor of their 
regal. sunsets, the one living, loving God. Nor schemes of men, nor 
cant of creed shall turn them from the true harbor; their compass 
shall lead them to higher fields of civilization, truer ways of pleasure, 
loftier ambitions in search of justice, to the end that humanity may 
find a home where labor and work with head or hands shall be the 
rule, and where the idler shall be bowstrung by public opinion ; 
where license shall never be known, and all things shall speak, breathe 
and feel liberty. 

San Francisco shall become the Western warehouse of the Republic; 
her manufactures be sought for, and her craftsmen be an example for 
their kind; her merchants in probity, enterprise and integrity the envy 
of their fellows and the pride of their State. The clatter of machinery, 
the breathing of great engines and the roaring of furnaces, the sign- 
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manual of prosperity, shall be the guarantee of happy homes, and an 
element of national strength. The thrift and economy of her people— 
the best assurances of permanency—shall be the marvel of the times. 
Enthroned by nature to command the trade of the East, her commer- 
cial altitude shall rival the towering peaks of her sunlit mountains. 
Around the inland sea whose outlet she majestically guards shall be 
cities, villages and hamlets, bowered amid flowers of rare fragrance, 
paying tribute to her regal power. All roads lead to Rome; so all 
paths from the summit of the Rocky Mountains westward to the Pacific 
lead to San Francisco. Genoa, in her height of power, mistress of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, shall be as a passing pageant to this 
city of the sea, whose children are destined to carry the civilization of 
the American race through the gates of the Orient, and girdle conti- 
nents with speech of Saxon note. The historian of the future, glanc- 
ing back over the State’s record, considering her influence, her wealth 
and resources, and seeing the procession of events that have marked 
her founding, advance and progress, will say, in the presence of 
a splendid people and commonwealth, “These marvels hath gold 


wrought.” 
THOMAS DONALDSON. 





POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS AND NOTES. 
: IIL. 


HE approach o1 another presidential year was thus marked by a 
steadily growing interest in the question of slavery. The con- 

flict with it seemed far more irrepressible than ever before. The 
Liberty party had nominated John P. Hale as its candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1847. The Whigs of Massachusetts were threatened with an 
incurable division into “Conscience Whigs” and “Cotton Whigs,” 
growing out of the question of annexation and the government of 
our new Territories. The same causes were dividing the Democrats 
of New York, and the feud was seriously aggravated by remembering 
the defeat of Mr. Van Buren in 1844, for the one sin of opposing the 
immediate annexation of Texas, while a large majority of the party 
favored his nomination. The Van Buren element in the Democratic 
party threatened revolt in other States, while both Whigs and Demo- 
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crats in the North were committed to the policy of the Wilmot 
Proviso. This was to be the great question of the ensuing national 
canvass, and the roused spirit of the people of the free States seemed 
clearly to foreshadow the triumph of freedom in the organization and 
government of our Mexican acquisitions. 

But the virtue and courage of our politicians were now to be 
severely tried. The power of party discipline and the tempting bait 
of the spoils were to be employed as never before in swerving men 
from their convictions. The South, of course, was a perfect unit, 
and fully resolved upon the spread of slavery over our Territories. It 
had always been the absolute master of the Northern Democracy, and 
had no dream of anything less than the supremacy of its own will. 
Its favorite candidate was now General Cass, and he was nominated 
by the Baltimore National Convention on the 22d day of May. It 
was a fit nomination for the party of slavery. He had been thirsting 
for it many years, and had earned it by multiplied acts of the most 
obsequious and crouching servility to his Southern overseers. Again 
and again he had crawled in the dust at their feet, and if they could 
not now reward him with the presidency it seemed utterly useless for 
any Northern man to hope for their favor. The “ Nicholson letter ” 
was not all that the South wanted, but it was a very important con- 
cession, and with General Cass as its interpreter it meant the nearest 
thing possible to a complete surrender. In this National Convention 
the State of New York had two sets of delegates, both of whom were 
formally admitted, as a compromise; but the members of the Van 
Buren or Free Soil wing refused to take their seats, and thus held 
themselves in reserve for such revolutionary work as should afterward 
seem to them advisable. P 

The Whig National Convention met in Philadelphia on the 7th of 
June. The party seemed to be completely demoralized by the defeat 
of Mr. Clay in the previous canvass, and was now in search of “an 
available candidate,” and inspired by the same miserable policy of 
expediency which had been so barren of results in 1840. The 
Northern Whigs appeared to be unanimously and zealously com- 
mitted to the prohibition of slavery in our Territories, but equally 
unanimous and zealous in the determination to succeed in the can- 
vass. For more than a year General Taylor had been growing into 
favor with the party as a candidate, and he had now become decidedly 
formidable. The spectacle was a melancholy one, since it demon- 
strated the readiness of this once respectable old party to make com- 
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plete shipwreck of everything wearing the semblance of principle for 
the sake of success. General Taylor had never identified himself 
in any way with the Whig party. He had spent his life as a mere 
soldier on the frontier, and had never given a vote. He had frankly 
said he had not made up his mind upon the questions which divided 
the parties. He not only refused to be the exponent of Whig 
principles, but accepted the nomination of bodies of men not known 
as Whigs, who scouted the idea of being bound by the acts of any 
national convention. He was a very large slave-owner, and thus 
identified in interest, and presumably in sympathy, with the South. 
His active supporters were chiefly from the slave-holding States and 
those free States which had generally given Democratic majorities. 
The men most violent in their opposition to the Wilmot Proviso were 
his most conspicuous followers. Of the ninety-four Whig delegates 
from the free States he received the votes of only four. He was 
nominated as the candidate of the Whigs who believed in the exten- 
sion of slavery, by a convention which repeatedly and contemptuously 
voted down the Wilmot Proviso, already indorsed by all the Whig 
Legislatures of the free States, while no platform of principles was 
adopted; and Horace Greeley was thus perfectly justified in branding 
it as “the slaughter-house of Whig principles.” Such an exhibition 
of shameless political prostitution has rarely been witnessed, and three 
of the leading Whigs of Massachusetts—Charles Allen, Henry Wilson 
and Stephen C. Phillips—left the convention in disgust, and severed 
their connection with the party forever. 

In this state of the country and of the old parties a new organiza- 
tion and another nomination became inevitable. The followers of 
Mr. Van Buren in New York and other States were aching for the 
opportunity to make themselves felt in avenging the wrong done to 
their chief in 1844, and were quite ready to strike hands with the 
members of the Liberty party. The members of that party were 
generally ready to withdraw their candidate for President and unite 
with the Anti-Slavery Whigs and Democrats of the Northern States, 
if an honorable basis of action could be agreed upon. The “Con- 
science Whigs” of Massachusetts, and thousands of Whigs in other 
States who regarded the freedom of our Territories as a vital issue, 
and were thoroughly soured by the nomination of General Taylor, 
were equally anxious to fuse with the other elements of political dis- 
content, and make their voices heard in a new and independent 
organization. There was little time for delay, and, as soon as the 
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troubled political elements would permit, a call was issued for a 
National Free-Soil Convention at Buffalo, on the 9th of August. 

The convention was historic. It marked a new and significant 
departure in party politics, and was a conspicuous milestone in the 
anti-slavery journey. It met in a spacious pavilion, and was one of 
the largest political gatherings ever assembled in the country, and 
animated by unbounded earnestness and enthusiasm. Its leading 
spirits were men of character and undisputed ability. The “ Barn- 
burners” of New York were largely in attendance, including such 
veteran leaders as Preston King, Benjamin F. Butler, David Dudley 
Field, Samuel J. Tilden and James W. Nye. Ohio sent a formidable 
force, headed by Joshua R. Giddings, Salmon P. Chase and Samuel 
Lewis. The “Conscience Whigs” of Massachusetts were well repre- 
sented, with Charles Francis Adams, Stephen C. Phillips and Francis 
W. Bird in the front. The Liberty party sent its delegates, including 
such men as the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Samuel Lewis and Henry B. 
Stanton. The disappointed Clay Whigs were there, led by such 
representative men as Joseph L. White, who were eager to lay hold 
of any weapon by which they could hope to strike down the betrayers 
of the Whig cause. The “Land Reformers” and “ workingmen ” of 
New York were represented, as also the special advocates of “cheap 
postage for the people,” who longed to be rid of the tariff of twenty- 
five cents on the privilege of sending a single letter through the 
mails, and whose wishes. afterward found expression in the platform. 

Could these elements be harmonized ? Could the bolters from the 
Whig party overcome their traditional hatred of Martin Van Buren ? 
If so, could the Liberty party men be prevailed upon to give up their 
chosen candidate and labor for the election of the “foxy old poli- 
tician,” whose reputation for tricky and ambidextrous political 
methods had become proverbial? And could the Barnburners, with 
their large following, be united on the candidate of the Liberty party 
or some new man? These questions had to be met; but preliminary 
to the nomination was the construction of a platform. This was 
accomplished without serious ‘difficulty, and, considering the circum- 
stances of the country, it was perhaps the most admirable declaration 
of principles ever promulgated by any party. It was chiefly the work 
of Mr. Chase, assisted by Charles Francis Adams, Benjamin F. Butler 
and others, and it declared, among its pregnant and telling sentences, 
that “Congress has no more power to make a slave than to make a 
king,” and that “it is the duty of the Federal Government to relieve 
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itself from all responsibility for the existence or continuance of slavery 
wherever that Government possesses authority to legislate, and is thus 
responsible for its existence.” The reading of these declarations 
called forth thunders of applause, while the last plank in the platform 
‘resolved that we inscribe on our banner free soil, free speech, free 
labor and free men, and under it we will fight on and fight ever, until 
a triumphant victory shall reward our exertions.” 

The nominating convention assembled in the large Universalist 
Church in Buffalo. Mr. Van Buren was not understood as desiring 
the nomination, but it was now authoritatively stated that he would 
accept it if tendered, and that he would, without hesitation or evasion, 
accept the platform of the convention. The different elements of this 
movement had been in conference, and the time for action was at 
hand. In common with my Whig associates, I had all along felt that 
I could not support Mr. Van Buren under any circumstances ; but the 
pervading tone of earnestness in the convention, and the growing 
spirit of political fraternity, had modified our views. We saw that 
several of the great leaders of the Liberty party were quite ready to 
meet the Barnburners on common ground. It seemed very desirable 
to combine with so large a body of helpers, and to profit by their 
experience and training in the school of practical politics. Mr. Van 
Buren had certainly gone great lengths as the servant of the slave 
power, but there was ove great and vital issue to freedom on which he 
had taken the right side, and maintained it without flinching in the 
presence of a great temptation; and for this he had been anathe- 
matized by the South, and driven into retirement. If nominated by 
the anti-slavery men of the free States, and squarely committed 
to their principles, it was altogether improbable, if not morally 
impossible, that he would again lend himself to the service of slavery. 
Besides, the whole country had been so demoralized by this evil that 
it was not easy to find any public man of eminence whose record had 
been spotless; and it was a part of the work of earnest anti-slavery 
men to forget party memories and prejudices for the sake of the 
cause, and to cultivate the virtues of hope and trust, rather than the 
spirit of doubt and suspicion, in dealing with a man who was now 
ready to unfurl the flag of freedom, and had been stricken down by 
its foes. The nomination of Mr. Van Buren would undoubtedly mean 
the freedom of our Territories and the denationalization of slavery, 
and this was the great point. In this movement there was no 
element of compromise. It was wholly unhampered by a Southern 
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wing ; and, even should the nominee betray the men who now trusted 
him, their choice of him as their standard-bearer would be vindicated 
by the circumstances of the hour. 

Mr. Chase, then in the prime of his manhood, and a splendid figure, 
was the president of this nominating convention, and its work pro- 
ceeded. There was a feeling of intense anxiety about the result, and 
an earnestness and real seriousness which I have never witnessed in 
any other convention. There were leading Whigs and Liberty party 
men whose action in respect to Mr. Van Buren was not yet generally 
known. Several delegates remarked, “I want to know what Samuel 
Lewis will do before I decide,” or “I want to hear from Joshua 
Leavitt.” After the nomination of Mr. Van Buren had been moved, 
Mr. Leavitt rose from his seat, and all eyes were instantly turned upon 
him. He was then in middle life, and his tall and erect form and fine 
physiognomy were singularly striking. He was full of emotion, and 
seemed at first to lack the power of utterance, while the stillness of 
death prevailed in the convention. He began by saying: “Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the most solemn experience of my life. I feel as if in the 
immediate presence of the Divine Spirit.” He paused here for a few 
moments, while there did not seem to be a dry eye in the convention; 
but he proceeded grandly with his speech, defined his position, and 
seconded the motion for Van Buren’s nomination, upon which the 
mingled political enthusiasm and religious fervor of the convention 
broke over all bounds and utterly defied description. Men laughed 
and cried at the same time, and gave themselves up to the perfect 
abandon of their feelings. All divisions had completely died away, 
and the nomination of Mr. Van Buren by acclamation became a mat- 
ter of course. Charles Francis Adams was then nominated for Vice- 
President, when the convention adjourned, and its members returned 
to their homes to prepare for the coming canvass under the banner of 
“Van Buren and Free Soil—Adams and Liberty.” 

The new national party was now launched, and the work of this 
presidential canvass began in earnest. John A. Dix, then one of the 
United States Senators from Néw York, was nominated for Governor, 
with Seth M. Gates, the anti-slavery colleague of Adams and Gid- 
dings in Congress, for Lieutenant-Governor. The Free-Soil State 
Convention of Ohio set the ball in motion in that State, and the new 
party, by securing the balance of power in the Legislature, was able 
to place Mr, Chase in the Senate of the United States. Stephen C. 
Phillips was nominated for Governor in Massachusetts, where the 
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movement was very formidable, and exceedingly annoying to the 
“Cotton Whigs.” Like conventions were held in Indiana and other 
free States, organizations effected, and candidates nominated, while 
the movement extended to the border slave States, in which it after- 
ward did excellent service. The canvass of the Democrats was not 
remarkably enthusiastic. The division of the party and the probable 
loss of the State of New York had a very depressing influence. The 
Whig canvass was perhaps marked by still less earnestness and spirit. 
It was hollow and false, and the better men in the party felt it. The 
only enthusiasm of the campaign was in the new party, and it was 
perfectly spontaneous and fervid. The most remarkable feature of 
this contest was the bitterness of the Whigs toward the Free-Soilers, 
and especially toward those who had deserted from the Whig ranks. 
They seemed to be maddened by the imputation that they were not 
perfectly sound on the Free-Soil issue. This was particularly true of 
Mr. Webster, who had been branded by Mr. Adams as a “ traitor to 
freedom” as far back as the year 1843, and who afterward justified 
these strong words in his famous “ Seventh of March Speech.” In the 
Whig State Convention of Massachusetts, held at Springfield, in 1847, 
Mr. Webster, speaking of the Wilmot Proviso, had said, “ Did I not 
commit myself to that in the year 1838, fully, entirely? I do not 
consent that more recent discoverers shall take out a patent for the 
discovery. Allow me to say, sir, it is not their thunder.” He then 
claimed Free-Soil as a distinctive Whig doctrine, and in a speech at 
Abingdon he now said, “The gentlemen who have joined this new 
party from among the Whigs pretend that they are greater lovers of 
liberty and greater haters of slavery than those they leave behind 
them. I do not admit it. I do not admit any such thing. I think 
we are as good Free-Soil men as they are.” The same ground was 
urged by Washington Hunt, James Brooks, and other leading Whigs; 
and Mr. Greeley declares that “at no time previously had Whig 
inculcations throughout the free States been so decidedly and strongly 
hostile to the extension of slavery, and so determined in requiring its 
inhibition by Congress, as during the canvass of 1848.” These state- 
ments appear very remarkable when it is remembered that the Whig 
nominee was a Louisiana planter, and the owner of three hundred 
negroes, and that he was nominated at the bidding of the slave- 
holding wing of the party, and by a convention which not only con- 
temptuously voted down the Wilmot Proviso, but treated its advocates 
as “fanatics.” But even Governor Seward strangely clung to the old 
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party after the death and burial of its conscience, and seriously 
brought his personal integrity into question by urging the support of 
General Taylor upon those who favored the abolition of slavery. In 
a speech at Cleveland, Ohio, in October of that year, he said “ free- 
dom insists on the emancipation and development of labor; slavery 
demands a soil moistened with tears and blood—freedom a soil that 
exults under the elastic tread of man in his native majesty. These 
elements divide and classify the American people into two parties,” 
and he proceeded to argue as if the Whigs and Democrats were thus 
divided, when he knew that both were in the absolute control of the 
slave power. 

The Free-Soilers, of course, did not particularly relish these moral 
lectures on slavery by men who had sold their principles at public 
auction for the chance of office and plunder through the elevation of 
a mere military chieftain to the presidency. But the Whigs were not 
content with claiming the complete monopoly of anti-slavery virtue, 
and parading it before the country. They became abusive and 
insulting to the full measure of their insincerity. Their talk about 
“renegades” and “apostates” anticipated the abuse heaped upon the 
Greeley men in 1872, when the Republican party had so completely 
triumphed over the integrity of its earlier life. The course of the 
Whigs in Indiana supplies a striking illustration. After the presi- 
dential election of 1844 I resolved that I would never vote for another 
slaveholder, and the course of events and my own reflections had 
constantly strengthened this purpose. My position was well known 
to my Whig brethren; but as soon as General Taylor was nominated 
the policy of brow-beating and threats was invoked. I had no taste 
for politics, and had determined to devote myself entirely to my pro- 
fession. I was anxious to avoid any strife with the Whigs, who were 
overwhelmingly in the ascendant in eastern Indiana, and in whose 
ranks were most of my clients and best friends. But the party leaders 
talked to me in the imperative mood. They seemed determined to 
play the slave-driver, and to coerce me into submission by the sup- 
posed extremity of my situation, and I was obliged to offer them 
open defiance. I was made an Elector for Van Buren and Adams in 
the Fourth Indiana District, and entered the contest with a will; and 
from that time forth I was subjected to a torrent of billingsgate which 
rivaled the fish market. Words were neither minced nor mollified, 
but made the vehicles of political wrath and the explosives of per- 
sonal malice. I was threatened with mob violence by my own 
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neighbors, and treated as if slavery had been an established institu- 
tion of the State, with its machinery of overseers and background of 
“white trash”; while these same men, as if utterly unconscious of the 
irony of their professions, uniformly resolved in their conventions 
that “the Whig party is the only true Free-Soil party.” 

I was not, of course, a non-resistant in this canvass, and for two 
months I journeyed over the district on-horseback, frequently speaking 
three times a day, and generally from two to three hours at each meet- 
ing. I spoke at cross-roads, in barns, in pork-houses, in saw mills, in 
any place in which a few or many people would hear me. I was so 
perfectly swallowed up in my work, and dominated by the absolute 
singleness of my purpose, that I took no thought of anything else; 
and, with the truth on my side, I found myself perfectly able, single- 
handed and alone, to fight the battle against the advantage of superior 
talent and the trained leadership of men of established reputation on 
the stump. But the fight, as I have said, was unspeakably relentless, 
vitriolic and exhausting, and nothing could redeem it but an over- 
mastering sense of duty and self-respect. The worst passions of 
humanity were set on fire among the Whigs by this provoking 
insurrection against their party as the mere tool of slavery, while 
animosities were engendered that still survive, and which many men 
have carried to their graves. This is only a single illustration of the 
spirit of the canvass, for similar conflicts marked the struggle in Ohio, 
Massachusetts and other States, and they were made inevitable by 
the desperation of a party already dead in its trespasses, and which 
deserved a funeral instead of a triumph. 

The results of this contest were most remarkable. General Taylor 
was elected, but his triumph was the death of the Whig party. The 
long-coveted prize of the presidency was snatched from General Cass, 
and the Democratic party divided and humiliated by its struggle to 
serve two masters, while the friends of Mr. Van Buren had their 
longed-for revenge. The Free-Soil ticket received a little less than 
three hundred thousand votes, and failed to carry the electoral vote of 
a single State, but the effect of the movement was inestimably import- 
ant. It seated Chase in the United States Senate from Ohio, and sent 
to the lower branch of Congress a sufficient number of anti-slavery 
men from different States to hold the balance of power in that 
body. It was very savingly felt in Congress in July of this year, on 
the vote by which Oregon, with a territory nearly equal to that of the 
thirteen original States, narrowly escaped the damnation of slavery. 
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Jt emphasized the demand of the million for “ cheap postage” and the 
freedom of the public domain, and thus helped stereotype these great 
measures into law; and it played its part in creating the public opinion 
which compelled the admission of California as a free State. These 
were great achievements, but they were mere preliminaries to the 
magnificent and far-reaching work of succeeding years, of which the. 
revolt of 1848 was the promise and pledge. 
GEORGE W. JULIAN. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT. 


INCE the last presidential election the Independent movement has 
become an important factor in the elections of the people. In 
New York and Pennsylvania it has reached its most advanced develop- 
ment and recruited its largest numbers. In those States it rebels 
against the methods and system of party organization, questions the 
representative character of party assemblies, asserts the personal man- 
hood and independence of the citizen, and holds up the “‘boss” and the 
“machine” to the virtuous contempt of the people. In Georgia and 
Maryland the same feeling has taken possession of the public mind, 
and the mechanism of party organization is submitted to an additional 
strain at each recurring election; while in Tennessee, Virginia and 
North Carolina the masses of both parties, forgetful of their former 
political relations, find graver interests at stake in the adjustment of 
State and local concerns. 

Measured by its professed principles, the vitality of the new national 
organization would be a surprising feature of our politics since the 
disappearance of the currency issue; but, like the elements of other 
parties, its voters have little confidence in platforms, while recognizing 
the fact that the organization affords the ready means of severing their 
connection with the agencies and elements controlling present political 
parties and expressing their demand for a change of political issues. 
Capable of polling 1,000,000 votes in 1878, forgotten for a time amid 
the excitement of a presidential election while polling 300,000 votes 
for its candidate, it has proven its ability at the most recent election 
to nearly double that number. 
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In nearly every Southern State one of the leading parties has refused 
to contest under its party name, and consented to the dispersion of its 
adherents. Acting in conjunction with the independent elements, it 
has overwhelmed a competitor whose victories have been unceasing 
for a century. In Massachusetts, Illinois and Maine, independent 
influences have forced the Democratic party to abandon its battle-cries 
and to unite with their organization, leaving the Greenback element 
proper in a meagre minority. Including the Anti-Monopolists, the 
Workingmen, the Tammany element, the Independent Republicans 
and Independent Democrats, the total voting strength of those who 
have shown their willingness to disregard their allegiance to the 
national parties cannot be less than 3,000,000 of the 9,000,000 of 
voters who participated in the last presidential election. 

It may be significant that, out of a voting population of 11,000,000, 
only about 9,000,000 cared to express their preferences as between 
the presidential candidates in 1880; and in the Southern States one of 
every three voters refused to attend the election. The influence of 
methods of intimidation by one party as against the other fails to 
afford an adequate explanation, since the loss upon each side is nearly 
equal in ratio, indicating a lack of interest inconsistent with the idea of 
a passionate and excited campaign. Notwithstanding an increase of 
voting strength of more than 30 per cent., the vote given for Hancock 
was actually less than that received by Tilden. The more natural 
theory would attribute the loss to the growth of an independent senti- 
ment, which, recognizing the necessity of new issues, refused to partici- 
pate in an election to decide between ideas that had ceased in a large 
degree to be a matter of public contention. A vote for Weaver could 
have been given, but the protest which it implied would have been 
misleading, and the vast majority seem to have preferred the wiser 
alternative of remaining at home. And a further cause of this inert 
condition in the section of the Union referred to may be discovered in 
the consciousness of voters that an election upon the issues involved 
could have but one result, and having lost its vital characteristic by 
the large preponderance of one party over the other, they refused to 
participate at a mere ratification of the action of the primary assemblies 
of the leading party, or to lend their presence to grace the triumph of 
a faction. 

However radical may be the differences as to methods, the elements 
striving for a hearing in the forum of State and National politics have 
Many purposes in common. They agree that the influence and func- 
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tions of the masses should be enlarged, that the power of special 
classes should be diminished, and that public officials should bestow 
more attention upon the performance of their official duties and less 
upon the management of the machinery of political parties; and, to 
attain these ends, all seek the interference and assistance of the 
Government. The advocates of paper money invoke :it to assume 
the control of the issues of currency; the civil service reformer to 
establish rules governing appointments and removal of officers; the 
Anti-Monopolists seek its intervention for the regulation of corpora- 
tions, and the workingmen are appealing for legislation for the special 
advantage of their class. All are united in the assertion that a 
government based upon the franchise of its citizens, after an experi- 
ment of a hundred years, has failed to give a due and equal repre- 
sentation to the respective classes composing it. And perhaps the 
most anomalous feature is disclosed in the position of the Democratic 
party, which still assumes to contend that such a government, operated 
by the action of the mass of voters, is not to be trusted with the 
management of public concerns beyond a certain restricted sphere. 
Where others would invoke its aid, this theory challenges the right 
and questions the value of its intervention, asserting that the restric- 
tions of government upon trade, currency and individual privileges 
are a source of embarrassment to the interests they are designed to 
advance, and contends that the highest advantage to all interests wil) 
flow from that social condition which permits the unobstructed compe- 
tition and operation of the forces of nature. In a free government, 
founded upon the popular will, it invokes with vehemence the same 
principle to restrict its authority which for past ages has challenged 
the power of despotisms. Both theories seem to agreé in the view 
that up to this period, whatever may be its nominal form, ours has 
not proven to be “a government of the people and for the people.” 
To a choice between these theories every voter is limited. They 
describe the political relation of every citizen in the Union. ~No party 
or combination of voters has ever existed which did not disclose a 
tendency either to invoke the power or challenge the interference of 
Government, and the difference of views of the supporters of either is 
one of degree. The votes given to third parties or political forces 
indicate the intensity and uncompromising nature of the demand for or 
against the interference of the Government, since they cannot question 
the comprehensive nature of the principle. The machinery of organ- 
ization failing to voice the sentiments of all its supporters, they 
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separate themselves from an element battling for the same end, and 
weaken the force in the face of a common enemy in order to give 
more emphasis to the common declaration. Acting within his party 
under a representative system for the selection of its candidates and the 
choice of issues which it may present, every voter is clothed with all 
the power that representative government can bestow upon him. If 
the government is not representative in all the parts of the machinery 
through which the public will is impressed upon it, as the fundamental 
doctrine of Democracy assumes and the demands of other elements 
agitating for change confess, it would seem that the first interest and 
the first inquiry of those who fail to find in the organization or 
machinery of parties, representing one or the other side of the line of 
distinction between the opposing theories, should be addressed to the 
problem of improving its mechanism in order that it may perfectly 
reflect the popular will. Third national parties, representing the 
smallest contingent of voters, are never able to elect the candidate they 
present, and each voter, to impress his will upon the government at 
any election, is necessarily limited to a choice between two candidates, 
representing two parties, one of which will certainly be the victor, each 
speaking for one of the two tendencies to which the mind of every 
citizen and the policy of every government is restricted; and the 
solution of the problem is to be found in perfecting the instrumentali- 
ties through which is insured the expression of the will. of the masses 
employing parties as a means of combining elements constituting 
a majority. The limitation to two candidates, if compelled by the 
law, would force,a choice by a majority which it is the object of parties 
to secure, and would create a necessity for perfectly representative 
machinery for the nomination of those candidatés by the popular will, 
since under a limitation by law to two candidates chosen by the present 
caucus agencies the government would lose its popular and orderly 
form. Limited in the power to elect only one of the two candidates 
nominated by the leading parties through agencies having the force of 
legal authority, the occasion for perfect methods is equally imperative. 
When attained by investing the masses with full power over the 
selection of candidates and issues at a fair preliminary election, the 
limitation to two candidates would work no hardship, while it would 
insure a government by the will of a representative majority, and 
would correct the condition in which the will of a small faction 
becomes the will of a party, and the divisions of the people at elections 
force the choice of a plurality candidate, who, if the limitation had 
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existed, would in most instances have been defeated by the voice of a 
majority. 

Under such a system of elections, the advocates of the two opposing 
theories of government, each selecting its candidate by the free action 
of the masses composing its adherents, there would be no occasion for 
third parties. With every motive to remain in association with the 
party from whose supporters they must look for companionship in the 
advocacy of a reform, under the present system they are compelled to 
weaken its power and destroy its hopes as one of the contesting forces 
before its adherents can be relieved of allegiance to it, and are ready 
for the reception of doctrines giving higher hopes of future success 
than those upon which they had suffered defeat. Men of views com- 
mon in substance and differing in degree, instead of settling their dif- 
ferences within the common fold, find that the rule of progression - 
requires, under present instrumentalities, that they should defeat the 
party with which they have acted, arouse animosities resulting from 
divisions which permit of the temporary success of the common 
enemy, and then heal the wounds and again march forth for the attain- 
ment of a common purpose. a 

The severance of the bonds connecting 3,000,000 of voters with 
| political parties, and their disinclination to form new associations, is an 
event of importance in our national history. It suggests a condition 
of anarchy in the political world which forebodes great changes in the 
future, and as it dooms the systems of the past it heralds the approach 
of new measures for the expression of the popular will and a new era 
in the life of our people. The disruptions of parties has awakened the 
contentions of factions. In the two greatest States of the Union each 
of the leading parties is divided into opposing elements, and in the 
metropolis five distinct organizations assume to represent the Democ- 
racy, and at every election for the past six years in these States at least 
four lists of candidates have sought the suffrages of voters. It may be 
a fact worthy of note, which typifies a condition also experienced in 
other States, that at no election since 1876 in the States mentioned has 
any candidate for a State office been chosen by a majority of his fellow- 
citizens who attended the election. The tendency of public sentiment, 
unduly restrained by the methods of the caucus, is towards more fre- 
quent divisions, to a choice by smaller pluralities at elections, and it 
may soon reach a point where the voluntary action of individual voters 
shall decide the issues and select the candidates at the election rather 
than through the machinery of parties. But it may be hoped that the 
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combination of interests and elements, essential to the legitimate ex- 
pression of the popular will through the voice of a majority or a large 
plurality, which no longer rallies at the call of present instrumentalities, 
may by legislation be enforced upon a basis preserving the free option 
and independence of every citizen. Without a reconstruction of the 
election system it is difficult to conceive of a reorganization of parties 
or a readjustment of issues which will materially vary present condi- 
tions, since the purposes of new parties become more vague and gen- 
eral as they increase in strength and incorporate new elements, and 
their organization, unworthy of serious attention in the day of its weak- 
ness, becomes the prey of the influences which control the machinery 
of existing parties when they put on the habiliments of strength, and 
that control will keep alive the antagonism until a change of the politi- 
cal system as regards elections shall result. The history of all parties 
which have preserved the present methods of representing their mem- 
bers have afforded illustrations of this truth, and the past five years 
have furnished more than one example of elements securing a partial 
success, only to discover that their organization has been seized upon 
by those whom it was established to overthrow. 

The statesmen of the country have repeatedly censured the 
machinery of selection employed by political parties, and have charged 
that it has excluded many of the highest integrity from honorable 
competition for office, from the lowest to the presidency. Mr. Cal- 
houn, in declining to permit his name to go before the Democratic 
Convention in 1844, speaking of this machinery, declared “it was 
impossible to form a scheme more perfectly calculated to annihilate 
the control of the people over the presidential election, and vest it in 
. those who live or expect to live on the Government.” We quote 
further from this statesman: 


The delegates to the Convention will be appointed from some of the States, not by the 
people in districts, but by the State Conventions ¢ masse, composed of delegates appointed 
in all cases by county or district conventions, and in some cases those again composed of 
delegates appointed by still smaller divisions or a few interested individuals. Instead then 
of being directly or fresh from the people, the delegates to the Baltimore Convention will 
be the delegates of delegates, and, of course, removed in all cases at least three, if not four, 
degrees from the people. At each successive remove, the voice of the people will become 
less full and distinct, until at last it will be so faint and imperfect as not to be audible. Such 
conventions are far more liable to be acted upon and influenced by the patronage of the 
Government than the Congressional caucus, and are a hundred times more objectionabie in 
every point of view. 


The first direct step toward the application of a remedy which 
would permit of a full participation of the people, as in the nominat- 
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ing instrumentalities of parties, was made by the convention of Anti- 
Monopolists two years ago, who inserted in their platform a demand 
“for amendments to the election laws which would better secure to 
the people the power to select candidates for office,” and this was 
followed up by a provision in the platform, in the spring of 1882, 
asserting the need of legislation to clothe the people with “full power 
over the nomination of candidates at primary elections.” At the 
same time the Pennsylvania Independents presented two propositions 
as the basis upon which their campaign was to be contested, one 
demanding a reform of the civil service, and the other a larger share of 
influence to the people over the nomination of candidates for office. 
Aside from the attempted reorganizations of party machinery under- 
taken in various localities, and an occasional notice given to the reform 
by the National party, it has made no affirmative progress, while evi- 
dences exist to show that it is the inspiration of the deep antagonism 
manifested by the people in all sections of the Union which has 
assumed the shape of resistance to “‘bossism” and the “ machine.” 
No method of reform which was accepted as practicable by the press 
and the public received attention prior to the introduction of the 
primary reform bills by Mr. Erastus Brooks in the New York Legisla- 
ture in 1881, which occurred almost at the moment the movement 
began to assume a definite form. The effort of the “machine” 
element to prevent the discussion of the bills in 1881 and prior to 
that time was successful, but at the last session they were reported for 
consideration, and, after full discussion in the recesses of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, where the vote could be taken in secret, were 
defeated. The Legislature, however, passed two bills less radical and 
efficient in their provisions, and these are now the law of the State. 
In addition to the measure introduced by Mr. Brooks, one containing 
substantially the same provisions was presented at the same session 
by Mr. Hickman, one of the Independent Republican leaders of the 
Assembly. 

The bills provide for a preliminary election for the nomination of 
candidates, presided over by the legal canvassing officers of the State. 
At this election the ballots used, in addition to the usual indorsements, 
contain an indorsement of the name of the party to which the voter 
casting it belongs. In canvassing, the ballots of each party are sorted” 
and separately counted, and in this manner the sense of each party is 
ascertained with reference to its candidates. The person having the 
highest number of votes given by the members of his party is then 
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declared legally nominated by that party. The only imperfection of 
the system consists in not restricting the second election to two can- 
didates, which would apply to the Government the majority rule, but 
the requirements of the State Constitution prevented, while full oppor- 
tunity has not yet been given to convince the public of the fact that 
no occasion exists for more than two parties when their doors are 
opened to admit through them of the fullest opportunity for discussion 
of every shade of opinion, and the selection of candidates by popular 
vote given by the supporters of each. 

In advocating the adoption of this system, Messrs. Brooks, Hick- 
man and Chapin—the last-mentioned gentleman being the main advo- 
cate of the bill which was successful—the three composing a committee 
to whom the subject was referred, urged that the proposed law secured 
and compelled reformation at both the primary and general elections ; 
that men would act under the law as they would in their business 
relations; that one less day for the registry of voters would almost 
save the expense incurred in holding the preliminary election ; and, in 
the course of a long report, commented upon the proposed reform as 
follows : 


The remedy for the evil is in the submission of the action of the elements controlling 
conventions, in common with those representing every other shade of popular interest, to the 
united and combined action of the masses of men of all parties, leaving to them the final 
decision and affording te them full protection during its exercise. The failure of the people 
to participate in the present preliminary proceedings aiming at the selection of candidates 
is due to the existence of restrictions imposed by the agencies which control them, and to 
the distance between the voter and the candidate, and the proper remedy must provide for 
the direct action of the voter upon the candidate and the removal of all obstructions to the 
exercise of the popular right in the selection of the candidate. It is far better that the final 
election should be made by politicians through committees, caucuses and conventions than 
that these instrumentalities should be vested with the control over the selection of candidates. 
Better permit the people to have a free control over the selection of two or more men to be 
invested with the authority of government than to perniit that element to control the selec- 
tion and limit the authority of the people to a choice between the names presented by these 
agencies. 

The new system will represent men, principles and parties. The new law will place 
in power representative men and action. At the present time citizens of all parties, 
recognizing their practical exclusion from the caucus, will not accept the nominations made 
by the agencies which prevail in the caucus. Recent events show a widely prevailing 
rebellion against these agencies. Practically no regard is paid to them, and the people have 
expressed their demand on every occasion for some means by which they may be insured 
a fair expression of their views without being compelled to submit to the dictates of combina- 
tions, cliques and bosses, or to be dictated to by office-holders or seekers of office. The 
present primary and caucus is doomed by public opinion, and partially by public action. 


To the evils of the present system the public press are constantly 
pointing. The smallness of the numbers in conventions as compared 
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with their immense power, the irresponsibility of their structure and 
action, the imperative nature of their influence upon the Electors of 
President, and through them over the people at large, are constant 
themes of discussion, and attention is repeatedly called to the fact 
that delegations of great States are chosen in custom houses by 
dependents of Senators and Representatives; that the people have 
abandoned the primary assemblies, and to the impossibility of puri- 
fying the civil service and restraining the growing influence of monop- 
olies without diminishing the influence of these assemblies, controlled 
by the agencies against which the public complaint is lodged, by 
divesting them of mandatory, and permitting by them of the exercise 
only of an advisory power. 

Commenting upon the proposed change, and speaking with reference 
to the Brooks’ bills, the New York Zimes, which is perhaps the recog- 
nized representative of conservative opinion in this country, uses the 
following language : 

This reform would be the doom of bosses, especially of that small breed who arrogate to 
themselves the distribution of nominations and make public officers the creatures of their 
will. It would furnish encouragement to honorable political ambition among the people, and 
an incentive to honest and independent action in public life. It,would make legislators and 
public officials of every grade feel their responsibility to the people and their dependence on 
public confidence, and would purge our politics of much of the corruption that springs from 
the selfish scheming of managers who so largely control the action of caucuses. It is a 
reform decidedly in the interest of the people of all parties, and there is no reason why it 
should not be favored by that respectable class of politicians who now owe their position to 
public esteem and confidence, and would gain rather than lose by a more direct dependence 
on popular support. 

Since the above was written, the conventions of the two leading 
parties have been held in New York State. The incidents connected 
with the canvass for the nominations for Governor were calculated to 
arouse interest in the question of election reform. The fourth resolu- 
tion of the Republican Convention demands: 


That stringent legislation should be enacted to secure the purity and honesty of primary 
elections, and that all possible safeguards should be thrown about these sources of the politi- 
cal action of the people. 

The ninth resolution in the Democratic platform, though less 
emphatic, indicates marked progress. It is as follows: 


Primary elections, openly and honestly conducted, afford the surest means of securing 
the most suitable candidates for public office, thus preserving a democratic form of govern- 
ment. We therefore favor the speedy passage of general laws providing against fraud and 
intimidation at such elections. 


In this convention a separate resolution was passed, on motion of 
Mr. Brooks, that the Chapin law should be made general in the State. 
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But the most significant utterance comes from the lips of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, who, in speaking to the citizens of his 
city, familiar with the far-reaching relations of tlie issue, employed 


the following language: 


You are here to support a cause—a great cause, and while you may fully appreciate that 
a fellow-citizen of yours is to bear aloft the banner of the Democracy in this campaign, you 
are to remember that he is a standard-bearer in a cause that is dear to the people, and in 
which all their interests are involved. You are té support it because you struggle for a 
principle—a holy principle, a principle the ascendency of which will bring happiness, peace 
and prosperity to the people. 
wane eel ws DuNCAN C. MCMILLAN, 
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E have often heard it said of late that there is no principle at 
issue between our national parties. The Republican party, it 
seems, has done its work. Slavery is dead; States-rights have taken 
their proper subordinate place; rebellion has been forgotten in recon- 
struction, and reconstruction is now a thing of the past. The Consti- 
tution has at last established its right to preserve itself. There is 
nothing left, therefore, for Republicans to accomplish, and the Gov- 
ernment must again gravitate into Democratic hands. The conclusion 
follows plausibly from the premises. If the dominant party has com- 
pleted its task, the Democrats must once more gain the controlling 
power, and hold it until some new issue is forced upon the nation. 
We need not go out of the history of the United States to prove this. 
Let us glance at the record of American factions. 

There were no general parties in this country before the question of 
resisting Lord North’s Government began to be discussed, and even at 
that time we had only the names of parties, and not the reality. Then 
it was that we assumed English party names. Our Tories favored 
submission to the Tory Ministry. Our Whigs offered a resistance 
which proved more effective than the Opposition in Parliament, com- 
posed of their Whig prototypes. The Tories, however, made no 
national figure in our politics, for they naturally had no part in the 
Continental Congress, and at the end of the war their estates were 
confiscated and their voices effectually silenced. At this time, the 
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Colonies were united under the Articles of Confederation, which they 
had adopted during the war. Under this system, Congress nominally 
possessed the most extended powers, but it did not have the means of 
carrying them out. It had the sole right to make war, but it could 
only call upon the States for soldiers. The Federal Government alone 
could make treaties, but it could not compel the States to abide by 
them. It could borrow money on the credit of the United States, but 
it could not levy a tax in support of that credit. It was obliged to 
beg from the States, and the States flatly refused to comply with its 
requests. Foreign nations would not treat with a Government which 
could not guarantee the performance of the simplest obligation. 
Money could not be obtained on the faith of a mendicant treasury. 
Washington said in 1785: ‘“ The Confederation appears to me to be 
little more than a shadow without the substance.” A change was 
necessary, and the great Constitutional Convention submitted the 
Constitution to the people. At once our first national parties sprang 
into being. The Federalists supported the Constitution. It would 
give the country a Government with real powers. It would win for 
the people respect abroad and prosperity at home. The Anti-Feder- 
alists opposed the measure. Why, said they, should we, after throw- 
ing off a foreign tyranny, make a domestic yoke for ourselves? The 
Constitution triumphed and went into operation. Fortunately, at first 
it was under the guidance of a friend. President Washington suc- 
ceeded in moderating party opposition until the new system had 
vindicated itself. 

The Anti-Federalists accepted the changed state of affairs, but they 
soon flocked to another standard. They could no longer attack the 
existence of the Constitution—perhaps they did not wish to—but they 





_ could at least resist every attempt to strengthen it. Language is im- 


perfect, and the Constitution, like every other instrument, might be 
construed freely or strictly; the power of the central government 
might thus be enlarged or restrained. The Anti-Federalists were 
naturally predisposed to support a narrow construction of the funda- 
mental law. The Federalists, on the other hand, wished to adopt a 
broad construction ; they sought the spirit of the Constitution behind 
its letter. These principles were soon brought to the test in Con- 
gress. Hamilton, the leader of the Federalists, who was Secretary of 
the Treasury, proposed that the General Government should assume 
the debts which the war had brought upon the States. He also 
advised the establishment of a national bank. Both of these measures 
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were attacked as unconstitutional by the Anti-Federalists and others 
who had joined their ranks. They thought that the General Govern- 
ment would become too powerful. They formed a party organiza- 
tion. Jefferson gave it the name of “ Democratic-Republican,” which 
has now been abbreviated into “ Democratic.” He had been Minister 
to France at the outbreak of the French revolution, and he appropri- 
ated the title of the French popular party. Hamilton, indeed, suc- 
ceeded in carrying his points, but he had waked a formidable opposi- 
tion, which soon gained the mastery. In the year 1798, war with 
France was imminent, and the Federalists passed the famous Alien 
and Sedition Acts. The former gave the President power to order 
out of the United States such aliens as he might deem dangerous to 
the peace of the country; the latter, among other things, made it a 
crime to attempt to procure an insurrection, to publish libels against 
the President or Congress with intent to bring them into contempt, 
or to stir up sedition. These statutes were very unpopular, and the 
Democrats immediately assailed them as unconstitutional. The Gov- 
ernment unwisely persisted in putting them into practice, although 
there was no necessity for it. The result was that in the year 1800 
the Democrats elected Jefferson President. The Federalists had fin- 
ished their work. They had given the Constitution to the people, and 
had kept it for twelve years in successful operation. They held to- 
gether as a minority for some time, but their opposition to the war of 
1812 made them odious. At last, in their convention at Hartford, 
they were said to have advocated the secession of the New England 
States. This imputation sealed their fata At the close of that war 
the Federal party ceased to exist. 

It was not long before a new faction began to appear in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. This was Clay’s party, and it finally took the title of 
“Whig.” The Whigs inherited the general policy of the Federalists. 
They desired a stronger national government. They favored a vigor- 
ous foreign policy on behalf of the South American republics, which 
were then fighting for freedom. By a “vigorous foreign policy,” 
however, they meant a policy which should protect those weaker 
democracies, and not one which would prey upon their feebieness. 
They also advocated internal improvements; they wished the Govern- 
ment to lay out roads, construct canals, improve rivers and harbors. 
Furthermore, they supported the National Bank. The Democratic 
party opposed all these measures. It maintained that internal im- 
provements and banking were beyond the scope of national authority. 
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The Whigs succeeded in establishing the right of making internal 
improvements, but President Jackson gave the National Bank its death 
blow. 

A new issue gradually made its appearance during this period, with 
which the Whig party was not able to deal. The Western Territories 
were growing rapidly in population, and one by one sought admission 
to the Union. As each new State was admitted, the question arose 
whether Congress should permit slavery to exist there or not. This 
involved the constitutional right of the National Government to pro- 
hibit slavery in States. It also indirectly involved another question 
of constitutional power, for the Southern States openly discussed the 
so-called right of secession, threatened to exert it in case their wishes 
were disregarded, and denied that the Constitution gave Congress any 
power to prevent the adoption of such a course. The Southerners 
who took this ground were the leaders of the Democracy. The Whigs 
were not, as a body, opposed to slavery. They disapproved of seces- 
sion in the abstract, but many of them were slaveholders, and their 
interests were sure to be paramount. In the Whig National Conven- 
tion of 1848, General Taylor, of Louisiana, a slaveholder, was nomi- 
nated for President, and yet the party did not indorse slavery. The 
pro-slavery Whigs became Democrats, because their own party would 
not declare for slavery. The anti-slavery Democrats left the Demo- 
cratic party, but they refused to join the Whigs, who at least winked 
at slavery. The Whig party thus lost many adherents and gained 
none. Taylor was elected by Democrats who would not vote for their 
own candidate—Lewis Cags, of Michigan—because he was not a 
Southerner or a slaveholder. The Whig success was an empty one, 
and the party dwindled away. At this juncture a bill was offered in 
Congress to admit Kansas and Nebraska as States into the Union, and 
to allow them to adopt slavery if they desired. This action violated 
the celebrated Missouri Compromise, by which it had been settled that 
slavery should never exist north of a continuation of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, but those who supported the bill claimed that the com- 
promise was not binding, as the Government had no right under the 
Constitution to prohibit slavery. The Southern Whigs sustained this 
bill, thus showing their virtual union with the Democratic party, 
although for some time afterwards they still retained their old name. 
The Northern Whigs in disgust abandoned their party title, and were 
called Anti-Nebraska men. The bill passed, but it had given form to 
the germ of the great Republican party. In 1856 the Anti-Nebraska 
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men became known as Republicans. It is not necessary to rehearse 
the record of this party. It has put an end to the doctrine of seces- 
sion, and has practically established the power of the General Govern- 
ment to treat secession as rebellion. It has overthrown slavery, and 
made it the duty of the National Government to prohibit it in future. 
It has raised the colored race to the dignity of citizenship, and brought 
back the seceding States to their former rights as co-ordinate parts of 
the Union. It has abolished federal ideas and substituted national 
ideas for them. We must regret that the word “federal” survives. It 
has finally settled the right of national banking. It has marked out 
the status of the Constitution as the supreme law of the land, and it 
has made “ States’ rights” conform to that law. 

This historical survey gives us a bird’s-eye view of American par- 
ties. The Democratic party prides itself upon its age. It owes that 
distinction to the fact that it is conservative. In using the word “con- 
servative” we must not confound English politics with ours. The 
function of the English Conservative party is now, as it was when it 
bore the name of Tory, to prevent change in the English Constitu- 
tion, to conserve the remaining prerogatives of the crown, privileges of 
the church, and rights of the nobility and upper classes. Our Con- 
servatives, on the other hand—call them Anti-Federalists or Demo- 
crats—have always made it their business to preserve the existing 
authority of the States. The object in the past to which they cling is 
the confederation, and their aim is to hinder us from increasing the 
difference between our system and that of the articles. The English 
Conservatives look back in the same way to absolute monarchy, and 
oppose every advance which leaves that base further behind them. 
This name, in. short, is applicable to that English party which has 
always favored the strongest National Government and to that Ameri- 
can party which has ever advocated the weakest. A Conservative 
party is necessarily more permanent than any other. Its policy is to 
resist, that of other parties to attack. Different bands at various 
times assail different points. Some of those who join in one assault 
may disapprove of the next. This party to-day thinks one spot vul- 
nerable; that party to-morrow makes preparation against another. 
Meanwhile the enemy defends himself at all points. It is natural, 
therefore, that those parties which seek for change, for progress, for 
reform, whether good or bad, and which must therefore attack, should 
be frequently metamorphosed, while a party whose sole object is to 
resist every alteration retains its identity. In the interim between the 
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attacks of progressive parties, the Conservative party—the party of 
defense—must recover the ascendancy. Our history shows this fact. , 
Three parties of attack—Federalist, Whig and Republican—have 
sprung up in turn. Each has done much to extend the power of the 
General Government and to enlarge the construction of the Constitu- 
tion, but each had its own peculiar task. The Democratic party 
offered resistance alike to all. The coach has changed horses at every 
stage, but it still has the same brake. Each relay has its especial 
duty, and drags its burden over its own part of the road, but the brake 
has always the same work to perform. In the meantime the Demo- 
cratic party has been thrice defeated, and has twice gained power by 
accepting the results of defeat. On each occasion it has been obliged 
to change its position. Federalists forced Anti-Federalists to receive 
the Constitution; Whigs made Democrats acknowledge that it was 
constitutional for the National Government to undertake internal im- 
provement; Republicans compelled them to renounce the rights of _ 
nullification and secession. A Democrat of eighty years ago would 
have little respect for the position of his party at present. The Demo- 
cratic party of that time would now be out of date. A party which 
should to-day deny the constitutionality of internal improvements and 
national banking, and assert the supremacy of “ States’ rights,” would 
present a pitiful appearance. The Democratic party has some reason 
to be proud of its age, but it has much more to be proud of its improve- 
ment. That the general tendency of the Democratic party and of its 
adversaries has at times wavered, cannot be denied. Jefferson’s 
embargo and purchase of Louisiana and Madison’s war measures were 
founded on a broad construction of the Constitution. The Demo- 
cratic party changed its views of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment when that Government came into its possession. On the other 
side, the Federalist Governors of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
denied the right of the President to order their militia to leave those 
States ; nullification became a Federalist doctrine in New England, and 
even the right of secession was discussed there. The reason of this 
was that the embargo and the war of 1812 had a distressing effect 
upon commerce in the Eastern States. These are deviations from a 
general rule. They go to show that human nature is much the same 
in Boston and in Charleston, and do not disprove the statement that 
the Democratic party is the conservative, strict-construction party, 
and that its opponents have generally held the opposite tenets. 

Our research and reasoning lead us to admit that if the Republican 
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party has completed its work the Democrats must come into power 
again, unless some new issue appears. In regaining power under 
such circumstance, the Democratic party would follow the natural 
course of conservative parties, and would repeat the history of the 
fall of the Federalists and Whigs. A new issue, however, might form 
a new dominant party, or give new life to the Republican body. We 
do not propose to consider here whether the great task of the Repub- 
licans is indeed finished. We are inclined to think that there is much 
left for it to do. The negro still needs protection and education. The 
ballot-box is not yet purified. Nevertheless, these are mere questions 
of time, and it is not too early to speculate as to the more remote 
future of our parties. What issue, if any, will keep the Government 
from the Democrats or wrest it from them after they have secured it? 
If our past history is a safe guide we must believe that the new issue 
will again concern the construction of the Constitution. Some party 
will assert some new rights of the National Government, and the 
Democrats will have another opportunity for resistance. It is absurd 
to suppose that constitutional questions will be set at rest before cen- 
turies have elapsed. No sooner is one settled than another appears. 
The Mormon question turns upon the rights of Congress in the Terri- 
tories. The Chinese question may involve the same point. Our 
isolated position has made our foreign policy comparatively simple, 
but the discussions which have been evoked by the Isthmus Canal 
project and the South American war are but the forerunners of 
disputes, involving the powers of the National Government, which 
must follow rapidly upon each other when this hemisphere is as 
thickly populated as the other. A great war with a foreign power 
would at once produce party divisions on constitutional questions. 
With such a record and with such prospects, it would seem highly 
improbable that any issue except a constitutional one will form the 
basis of any great American party. In England parties are divided 
to-day upon the same kind of questions upon which they were 
separated two hundred and fifty years ago. The conflict was first 
between the King and the House of Commons; then followed a con- 
test between an aristocratic Parliament and the people, but the subject 
of division—viz., the rights of subjects—was always the same. No 
other issue has ever supplanted this fundamental ground of difference 
in England. Is there any probability that our American party 
question—viz., that of constitutional construction—will prove less 
tenacious of life? We are told that free trade must afford a ground 
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for a new division. We think not. Such questions, important <s 
they are, do not form the basis of lasting party organizations. The 
disputes with regard to the rights of the people or the powers of the 
National Government may live indefinitely, because they do not 
admit of definite settlement. Free trade, on the contrary, must 
eventually conquer, as it did in England, and then it will leave no 
analogous questions to succeed it. England has passed through all 
the stages of free-trade agitation, and existing parties were not under- 
mined there by it. Free trade was adopted by means of the old party 
machinery. The people expected that the Liberal party would over- 
turn protection—if, indeed, protection was to be overturned—but, 
strange to say, it was Sir Robert Peel and his Conservative ministry 
who at last established free trade. In America, too, free trade must 
be adopted by the assistance of a preéxisting political party. 

It does not appear altogether foolish to push the analogy between 
England and America still further. In England free trade came from 
the party from which it was least expected. Why should not the 
same thing occur in America? There is nothing inherently Demo- 
cratic in free trade, nor Republican in protection. The Democrats 
first opposed protection, because in the Southern States there was 
little to protect, and also because it afforded a constitutional question. 
They declared that a protective tariff was unconstitutional, but on this 
point they were overwhelmingly beaten. Since that time they have 
cherished an enmity to protection which is wholly traditional. In the 
last presidential campaign the Democratic nominee expressly aban- 
doned free trade, and informed the public that it was a mere local 
matter. The advocates of free trade are cosmopolitan in their ideas; 
they would break down the barriers between nations afd bind them 
closer together. How different are the tenets of the Democrats! 
They have always striven for subdivision and separation. They 
begrudge the nation its strength, while they glorify the individual 
State. The Republican party has a wider field of vision. It exalts 
the country and not the State. It occupies middle ground between 
Democratic and free-trade‘ principles. The Democrat’s unit is the 
State; the Republican’s is the Nation; the Free Traders is the world. 
Free trade is more harmonious with the broad views of the Republican 
party than the narrower doctrines of the Democrats. Some of the 
ablest free-trade journals in the United States are Republican, and 
this fact, in connection with General Hancock’s celebrated letter, 
seems to suggest that the Repubilcan party may at some day 
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follow the example of the English Conservatives in surprising the 
world. 

Whether free trade must finally find aid in the Republican party or 
not, we have seen that it cannot be expected to form a great national 
party for itself. Our party principles, like those of the English, will 
remain the same in spite of free trade. The same may be said of 
civil service reform. These reforms are sporadic, and belong to no 
regular political system, while their theoretical soundness promises 
their success and the lasting honor of their promoters. The Green- 
back and the Prohibition movements, like the old Anti-Masonic out- 
cry, hold a very humble position in the class of miscellaneous 
agitations, from which permanent parties cannot arise. We are for- 
tunate in being almost free from the English party questions. The 
rights of the people need no advocate here, because they are suf- 
ficiently assured. The only further steps which we could take— 
except perhaps to woman’s rights—would be toward the disastrous 
views of Communists, Socialists and Nihilists. Of these we have 
very few, and they are all foreigners. Their children will be wiser. 
It is true that most Socialists vote with the Democratic party, but 
there is nothing Socialistic in Democratic principles. The Democrat 
distrusts the National Government; the Socialist hates all govern- 
ment. They have, therefore, a little in common, and this deceives 
the foreigners. He does not see that the Democrat disparages the 
central power in order that he may increase the relative power of the 
States. There was nothing plebeian originally in the Democratic 
party. Its stronghold was among the proud, slave-holding planters 
of the South. They wanted a strong Government, but they wished 
to have it in the State where they could control it. Socialists will 
find nothing to encourage them in Democratic principles. They 
must stand by themselves, and many years will pass before they can 
do so in America. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is plain. The Democratic 
party—the conservative, strict-construction party—must regain power 
when the work of Republicans is performed and national issues fail. 
There is, however, no probability that such issues will fail. The new 
party questions must have their foundation in the construction of the 
Constitution. The Democratic party will certainly survive and resist 
all new broad-construction ideas, The progressive side may be taken 
by a new party. It is at this point that our history gives Republicans 
a lesson. There is no reason why a new party should supplant them, 
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provided that they avoid political errors. If they push their polic; 
too far—as the Federalists did in the Alien and Sedition Acts—thcy 
will fall like the Federalists. If they are not ready to adopt all sound 
progressive, broad-construction principles, as the Whigs failed to do 
in the case of the extension of slavery, they will disintegrate like the 
Whigs. On the one hand, they do well to avoid too much vigor in 
their foreign policy; on the other, they should with a strong arm dis- 
lodge the Mormon and protect the Chinaman. Still, whatever they 
do, we cannot but congratulate ourselves that the people are so 
evenly divided between our parties, and that excesses in either direc- 


tion will be inevitably and speedily checked. 
ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 





UNIFICATION OF MONEYS, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


HE great diversity of systems used in weiZhing and measuring, 
and the vast variety of monetary systems among the different 
nations of the earth, are evils which have long been felt and are uni- 
versally acknowledged. The inconveniences and losses resulting 
therefrom are becoming continually greater and more apparent with 
the constantly increasing facilities for international communication 
whereby people and commodities of distant regions are being va 
into more constant and immediate contact. 

Among the most useful things which have become nearly universal 
are the Roman alphabetic letters, the so-called Arabic numerals, and 
the written language of music. A conviction of the advantages and 
benefits of these unities is felt in every industry, every profession and 
occupation, in every branch of science, art and literature; and a like 
conviction of the importance and necessity of a universal system of 
weights, measures and moneys, is being awakened in the public mind 
—in the mind of the whole civilized world. It spreads with the 
increase of commerce, the exchange of ideas, and the diffusion of 
knowledge. A movement so peaceful, so desirable, and which has 
become so universal, is not likely to cease nor to decrease, but must 
naturally spread and increase in extent and in velocity. 

The inconveniences which result from the diversity of monetary 
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systems are even greater than those growing out of the diversity of 
the systems of weights and measures. These are confined to the 
trouble and loss of time occasioned by the tedious calculations 
required to pass from one system to the other. Still, the objects which 
are weighed or measured continue the same, and may be made use of 
anywhere. In the case of coin, on the contrary, besides similar calcu- 
lations of allowance which are necessary, the objects themselves—that 
is, the coins—often lose a portion of their value in passing from one 
country to another. 

It cannot be doubted that the universal unification of coins, by 
creating a common medium of circulation, would constitute one of the 
most effective means for the advancement of general commerce. Such 
a medium, universally adopted, would save the loss of time and the 
trouble caused by the calculation which it is constantly necessary to 
make to ascertain the precise value of the different coins. It would 
reduce to a minimum the rate of exchange, that grievous burden to 
commerce. It would obviate the losses from exchange of money, to 
which the arts and manufactures and, not less, travelers, are subject. 
It would diminish the needs of circulation; and, finally, would tend to 
an immediate and radical cure of the crises which spring up in com- 
merce from the accumulation of money at one point and its absence 
at another. 

When it is considered that the dollar of the United States, the five- 
franc piece of France, and the pound sterling of Great Britain (or rather 
the one-fifth part of it), so nearly approximate in value (the five-franc 
piece being worth 96.175 cents, and one-fifth of the pound sterling 
being worth 97.33 cents, United States currency), it would appear 
that a little legislation would reconcile the whole difficulty. It 
will be found upon examination, however, that there are many diffi- 
culties to be overcome before a complete unification of coinage can be 
made possible. Among these may be mentioned those pertaining to— 
First, other changes necessarily involved in a change of the monetary 
system ; Second, the conflicting claims of the denary and the octo- 
nary scales of numeration ; Third, the metallic standard to be adopted; 
Fourth, the standard of weight and value of the mint; Fifth, the per- 
centage of alloy to be used; Sixth, the nature of the alloy to be used; 
and lastly, in addition to philosophical reasons, the prejudices natu- 
rally existing against the introduction of any new system. 

A rational or philosophical reform in the monetary system is inti- 
mately connected with a reform in measures of length; in fact, is so 
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dependent upon it and is so inseparable from it that it would seem to 
be impossible to make such monetary reform unless it were preceded 
by or accompanied with the necessary reform in linear measures. 
Should such reform be decided upon, a reform in weights and meas- 
ures of capacity is no less needed, and all are so connected that the 
work of amendment to be complete and efficient should embrace all. 

The unit of linear measure is that which must give law through the 
whole system, and consequently the great starting-point in any com- 
prehensive system of reform must be the standard of length. What 
standard, then, shall be adopted? Shall the French metre be taken, 
or can some other unit of measure be found which possesses superior 
advantages? Looking at the subject theoretically, and, discarding all 
existing systems, there can be no doubt that a much better one than 
any of them can be devised. 

The French system embraces all the great and important principles 
of uniformity which can be applied to weights, measures and coins; 
but it is not complete; it is susceptible of many modifications and im- 
provements. The greatest objection to the metric system results not 
from any defect in the plan on which it is established, but from inhe- 
rent defects in the denary system of numeration. A large number 
(perhaps a large majority) of the well-educated have been accustomed 
to regard the decimal system as possessing a peculiar beauty and 
expressiveness from the great facility with which the ordinary opera- 
tions of arithmetic are performed by it. Indeed, after laboring at the 
tedious and troublesome reductions of compound numbers (conse- 
quent upon other scales of progression), unfortunately so often required 
to be made, the relief of a single addition or multiplication in the 
homogeneous units of our common scale is too striking not to excite a 
feeling of admiration for the easier process. It appears not to be gen- 
erally considered, however, that this facility of computation is in no 
respect due to the series of “tens” by which we count, but is derived 
exclusively from the admirable notation in which the series has been 
clothed, and through which alone we are ifi modern times made 
acquainted with it, and from the perfect conformity of the notation to 
the series. Any other scale will be found to exhibit an equal facility 
if the same notation be employed and made to correspond strictly with 
the selected scale. The decimal scale possesses the immense advan- 
tage of a universal establishment, but beyond this very little can be 
said in its behalf. Admirable as it has been shown to be for all the 
purposes of arithmetical computation, it is unfortunately not so well 
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adapted to the primary and most extensive uses of determining and 
distributing the actual quantities of things to which it is applied. For 
the practical division of all the material objects for which alone it is 
designed, it is found to be one of the most inconvenient and unsuit- 
able scales that could possibly be selected. 

All experience has shown that the primary and most needful 
division of all the more common units of measure is into halves and 
quarters, a convenience or necessity which cannot be supplied by any 
other ratio of division. If it were required to divide a given quantity 
of grain or of flour into two, four, eight, or sixteen equal portions, 
this could be effected with perfect precision by the aid of a balance, 
without the employment of any weights or standards. If it were 
similarly required to divide the quantity into equal thirds, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, ninths, or tenths, the accomplishment would be 
simply impossible, and, even with the assistance of weights, would be 
found to be a very difficult and unsatisfactory problem. Any one can 
fold a ribbon into eight exactly equal parts; no one could fold it into 
ten exactly equal parts. 

This prime importance of a binary scale of measures results, how- 
ever, not alone from the far greater facility with which all quantities, 
whether linear or superficial, liquid or solid, can be so divided, than 
by any other scale, but also from the fact that the mind has a more 
ready apprehension of the binary than of any other ratio of numerical 
progression. And by this scale alike the wise and the simple would 
approximate an undetermined quantity. This halving tendency is 
thus inevitably fixed upon the customs of a people by the duplex 
bond of a subjective as well as an objective reality. It is, therefore, 
neither remarkable nor unreasonable that whether the customary 
units be feet or acres, yards or miles, quarts or gallons, pecks or 
bushels, pounds or hundredweights, or tons, the universal popular 
demand should establish the halves and quarters of these standards as 
their indispensable factors. And this requirement of the “ popular 
common law,” it is proper to observe, is wholly irrespective and inde- 
pendent of any tabular scale appointed by the legislative authority. 
As the fraction of a yard, the foot is an unknown quantity. Like the 
carpenter’s inch, the yard as a unit has practically no divisions but 
the binary ones of halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths. 

Founded as this principle is upon a universal need and quality of 
human nature, it is, of course, not peculiar to any people or country, 
In France, where a universal decimal system has been established by 
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law for more than a half century, the tradesman persists in cutting 
up his metre into fourths and eighths, and in utterly ignoring the 
decimetres and centimetres provided by the wisdom of his rulers. The 
same development has occurred with the kilogramme, the prevalent 
unit of weight, and with the litre, the common measure of bulk. So 
that, for all the purposes of shop accountancy, the ideal simplicity 
of the decimal system has been practically illustrated by a complex 
and troublesome aggregate of centesimal and millesimal fractions. If 
we ask for so simple a measure as three-fourths of the metre, we can 
find it only in 75 centimetres; and if we desire to measure 64% 
centimetres (the sixteenth part of the metre), we can find no mark 
upon the scale to give it. 

Apparently, these difficulties cannot be overcome in any other way 
than by the introduction of the octonary system in the place of the 
decimal system of numeration, as formerly proposed by the author.! 
At the same time it is believed that, even were the Octonary Arith- 
metic, with all its own intrinsic excellence, not to be adopted, 
that octonary weights, measures and coins, would be worthy of an 
independent establishment. After the variety of arithmetical reduc- 
tions to which we are now accustomed under our present incongruous 
tables, the uniform reduction of a single scale, which would alone be 
required in the new order, would give a very great simplification and 
relief, and would in every probability be found upon the whole to 
entail less inconvenience than that which would remain with even the 
perfect decimalizatian of our various measures. So that, even under 
the disadvantages of a decimal dispensation, we believe it could easily 
be shown that this octonary distribution of weights, measures and 
coins would still, in view of all the circumstances, be the “ best pos- 
sible” one for popular use, and would most completely furnish the 
elements of a perfect uniformity. 

The relative merits of the metric or decimal system and an octonary 
scale of measures may be concisely summed up in this: that the 
former would save a considerable amount of calculations in all the 
accounts and arithmetical operations of the counting-house; the latter 
would save a large amount of trouble, annoyance and confusion in all 
the dealings of the shop, the warehouse and the market. If it be the 
principal or most general office of a scale of weights and measures to 


t See ‘‘Report on Weights and Measures,” read before the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in 1859, and published in their volume of Proceedings for that year, and from 
which report much of the present paper has been taken. 
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facilitate bookkeeping, then, with our present education, is the deci- 
mal system obviously the best. If the primary and most important 
function of such a scale be to provide for the readiest division, the 
most accurate apportionment, the broadest distribution of all material 
property—to facilitate, in other words, the active employments of the 
tradesman, the artisan, the builder, the machinist, the engineer—then 
is the octonary system clearly the best." It has been fully shown that 
under our existing form of arithmetic these two great objects cannot 
both be fully attained, and we already have, to some extent, a com- 
pound system in weights, in measures and in prices. Which, then, can 
be sacrificed, and which preserved, with greatest wisdom? Of the 
two opposing disadvantages, which can be selected as the smaller evil ? 
Which is to take the precedence, the mart or the counting-house ? 

In regard to the range and number of persons to be reciprocally 
affected by the selection, there could scarcely be a question. In 
regard to the character and relative importance of the respective con- 
veniences, there would appear to be almost as little room for doubt. 
If it is shown that uniformity in many other relations than those of 
simple number, and no less vital to the interests of art, trade and com- 
merce, has been constantly and irretrievably sacrificed to the decimal 
despotism; if it is established by the voice of all experience that 
neither national nor international standards of length, of weight, of 
area, of volume, or of value, of any single subject, in short, to which 
these figures can be usefully applied, have ever the slightest hope of 
obtaining a general authority under its rule, then must it be dethroned 
and a new dispensation introduced, developed from such principles 
and invested with such attributes that it may rationally be expected 
to gain at length a universal ascendancy, through the concurrent 
approval and adherence of all intelligent nations. For the attainment 
of a real uniformity there seems no other process or alternative, and 
for such an attainment no sacrifice of temporary convenience could 
be held to be too great. The faults of the decimal system are too 
radical to be amended—too obnoxious to be endured. Sheltered by 
the inertia and conservatism of inveterate habit, it has been tolerated 
already much too long. The unskillful contrivance of an early age, it 
is all unsuited to the wants or uses of an adult manhood of the race. 

The number “8” is preéminently the fitting number for giving law 
to the distribution of weights, measures and coins. First (and beyond 
all other considerations), because it admits of continued bisection till 
we arrive at the unit. Secondly, because it is a perfect cube number, 
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a quality which establishes the most precise and definite relations 
between linear extension and capacity, so that the cubical measure of 
volume, whether liquid or solid, and the cubical standard of weight, 
have each a simple integral expression in the linear scale of measure. 
Thirdly, because it requires no subordinate divisions, whether in coins 
or in weights, in lengths or in vessels, excepting the halves and 
quarters of each unit—these having also integral values—to give every 
possible numerical range; and, lastly, because with all these combined 
advantages it presents the most convenient mean of magnitude 
between a too contracted and a too extended scale of progression. 

To illustrate the advantage of employing a cube number for a 
metrical radix, let us resort to an imaginary scale of lengths; let the 
16-inch rule (call it a “module”’) be assumed as the hypothetical 
standard; let this module be divided into two equal “spans” (of 
8 inches each); each span into two equal “hands” (of 4 inches 
each); each hand into two equal “digits” (of 2 inches each). 
This would furnish us with one octonary stage, to wit: 8 digits make 
1 module, with the intermediate progression of 2 digits to the hand, 2 
hands to the span, and 2 spans to the module. Let it be further 
assumed that the cubic digit should give the standard capacity 
measure, the pint (though in fact its volume would be less than half 
that measure), and that 8 of these pints should make the gallon, 8 
gallons the bushel, and 8 bushels the quarter. Then the gallon would 
be exactly measured by 1 cubic hand, the bushel by 1 cubic span, 
and the quarter by 1 cubic module. In like manner every ascending 
octonary measure of capacity would have a precise linear standard 
(2 modules, 4 modules, etc.) for the side of its cube. . 

To illustrate the contrasted awkwardness and complexity of a 
decimal system of weights and measures, let the French litre be 
selected. The litre is the cube of the decimetre; 10 litres make 1 
dekalitre, and if we would seek the cubic measure of this quantity, 
we shall find by a troublesome process of extracting the cube root that 
2 decimetres, I centimetre, 5 millimetres and a decimal fraction, 
-44347, and so on interminably, will give us an approximation to the 
length of the side within an assignable limit of error. In other 
words, although there certainly is a cubic vessel that shall contain 
exactly 10 litres, it is not within man’s art of mensuration to tell 
precisely what the size of that cube must be. 

If, on the other hand, it was required to find the dimensions of a 
vessel holding exactly 8 litres, we know that-a cube of 2 decimetres 
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will give the measure with absolute precision ; or, if on the descending 
scale, it were required to find the size of a vessel holding exactly 
one-eighth of a litre, the cube of 5 centimetres gives us the perfect 
solution. 

Having thus shown some of the advantages resulting from an octo- 
nary distribution of weights and measures as contrasted with the 
metric system, the next subject that demands consideration is the 
determination of the unit which shall be taken for our standard of 
linear measure. In selecting a standard of length (without any refer- 
ence to its ideal derivation), two considerations of very obvious and 
primitive notice impose a tolerably definite limit as to what should 
constitute the length of a useful, popular measuring rule. The first 
is, that it should be conveniently portable, if not in a pocket, at least 
in a satchel, or upon the thigh. The second is, that when held by 
one hand in careful and precise position for taking or giving measures, 
its two ends should each be distinctly within accurate view, and within 
easy reach of the free hand for precise marking, without any con- 
straint or effort of the body. These two conditions, which would both 
be assigned on perhaps one-half the occasions of its familiar use, ren- 
der it tolerably manifest that its length should be not less than 12 
inches, and while certainly excluding the yard-stick and the metre, 
would probably designate the carpenter’s two-foot rule as reaching 
the maximum limit of practicable length. Both the French metre and 
our own yard-stick are very awkward and inconvenient standards, 
being too long for all the ordinary purposes of mensuration, excepting 
itinerary measure, and as a popular standard utterly useless except 
on the counter of the draper. Moreover, we would naturally select 
such a rule as we would measure our houses by, or the furniture 
within them; such a rule as the carpenter would cut or lay off his 
boards by; such a one as the mechanic could use in his workshop, or 
the machinist handle in fitting his engines. Theoretically, it matters 
little whether our unit of reference be the inch or the mile; but for 
the practical business of daily life it becomes a matter of the very 
highest importance that our unit of measurement should be such a 
one as shall have the most convenient and universal application. 

A resort to the French metre, as a standard, would be in every 
respect objectionable, unless we should accept along with it the entire 
metrical system; and it is not believed that the system itself, in its 
present form, possesses the elements of a general ascendency or even 
a permanent establishment. 
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Great Britain has shown such a determined opposition to the metric 
system that in the International Monetary Conference, held at Paris 
in 1867, she refused even to negotiate in reference to unity of coinage, 
and her delegates stated that “until it should be incontestibly demon- 
strated that the adoption of a new system offered superior advantages, 
justifying the abandonment of that which was approved by experi- 
ence and rooted in the habits of the people, the British Government 
could not take the initiative in assimilating its money with that of the 
Continent.” She maintains the most complex system of measures, 
weights and coinage, now in use among civilized nations; she per- 
sistently rejects the decimal system, and adheres to the complex 
division of pounds, shillings and pence, a system abandoned by the 
United States in their rejection of colonial dependence. 

Our weights, measures and coins at present correspond much more 
nearly with the English than with the French standard. Our 
commerce with Great Britain is perhaps eight times greater than 
with France, and we should certainly commit a great error in adopt- 
ing the metric system, unless Great Britain should consent to adopt 
it also. q 

Our adoption of the metric system, and the consequent change of 
our linear unit, would sever our uniformity with Great Britain, a coun- 
try with which three-fifths of our foreign commerce is transacted; 
besides which it would entail great inconvenience and much greater 
expense than is usually imagined. The measurements of every plot 
of ground in the United States have been made in acres, feet and 
inches, and are publicly recorded with the titles to the land, according 
to the record system peculiar to this country. What adequate motive 
is there to change these expressions into terms which are necessarily 
fractional, and in which those foreign nations whose convenience it is 
proposed to meet have no conceivable interest? What useful pur- 
pose is subserved by designating a building lot 20 x 100 feet, in the 
form of 6.095889 x 30.479448 metres ? 

Besides this, the industrial arts during the last fifty years have 
acquired a far greater extent and precision than were ever known 
before. Take, for instance, the machine-shops, in which costly draw- 
ings, patterns, taps, dies, rimers, mandrils, gauges and measuring 
tools of various descriptions for producing exact work, and repetitions 
of the same with interchangeable parts, are in common use. 

It has been calculated that in a well-regulated machine-shop, 
thoroughly prepared for doing miscellaneous work, employing 250 
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workmen, the cost of a new outfit, adapted to new measures, would be 
not less than $150,000, or $600 per man.! 

Supposing full consent were obtained for using metric measures in 
all new machinery, how slow and difficult would it be to make the 
change. A very large proportion of work consists in renewing worn 
parts; where then are the new measures to come in? The immense 
plant of railway motive-power in the United States is all made to 
inches and parts. At what time can a railway company afford to 
change the dimensions of the parts of a locomotive engine? At no 
time, because the change would require to be simultaneous in the 
whole stock. It is true that the old dimensions might be adhered to, 
and called by metric names, putting 0.0254 metres, or 25.4 milli- 
metres, for one inch; but this would be only an evasion, not a solution, 
of the problem. 

The English yard is derived from ancient arbitrary standards ; theo- 
retically, it is supposed to rest on a law of nature. A pendulum 
vibrating seconds, in a vacuum, at the level of the sea, in the latitude 
of London, measures 39.13929 inches in length, 36 of which make 
one yard. Practically, the standard yard is the distance between the 
centres of the two points on the gold studs in the straight brass rod 
now in the custody of the Clerk of the House of Commons, whereon 
is engraved “Standard yard, 1760,” the brass being at the tempera- 
ture of 62° of Fahrenheit, thermometer.? 

[This brass standard yard was executed by Mr. Bird, a celebrated 
optician, in 1760.] 

In the United States the yard is a copy of this standard, and is 
declared by law to be “ the distance between two points on a certain 
piece of brass, at the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit.” This piece of 
brass was obtained from England in 1827, and is deposited in the 
Office of the Coast Survey at Washington, D. C. 

In considering the derivation of a standard for linear measures, the 
great desideratum is an immutable and invariable standard from 
nature; the metric system claimed to have furnished such a standard, 
and this was one of its greatest merits. 

The metre is really as arbitrary a standard as the yard; the only 
real thing about it is the rod in the public archives. The length of 


t See ‘‘ The Metric System in our Workshops, etc., by Coleman Sellers.”” Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, June, 1874. 

2So declared by Act 5, Geo. IV., c. 74 (1824). And this was the first attempt to refer 
the English foot to a natural standard. 
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the metre, if lost, is to be recovered by comparison with the length of 
the second’s pendulum, and so likewise is the yard. The adopted 
length of the metre having been found incorrect, not even a sentimen- 
tal reason remains for adopting it as a unit of measure. 

The adoption of the metric system is strongly urged on account of 
superior advantages it possesses over other systems. These are sup- 
posed to consist: 

First—In having an invariable standard, taken from nature. 

Second—lIn having a single unit for all weights, and a single unit 
of measures of capacity for all substances, wet or dry, as well as a 
single unit for all measures of length. 

Third—In having decimal subdivisions and multiples of its units; 
and lastly, in the uniformity, precision, and significance of its nomen- 
clature. 

As we have shown, the metre as a standard taken from nature is a 
failure. For all practical purposes, a platinum rod kept in Paris is the 
standard metre, and this has no special advantage over the brass rod 
kept in London as the standard yard. 

As we have shown, the decimal subdivisions, and multiplies of its 
units are the inseparable and insuperable defects in the metric system. 

In the Report on Weights and Measures by the author, previously 
alluded to, the derivation of a new standard is proposed which it is 
believed would prove satisfactory, and which, upon the introduction 
of an octonary arithmetic or system of numeration, should be insisted 
on. In view of the various considerations we have stated, we believe 
it possible to construct an octonary system of weights, measures and 
coinage, that shall. embrace, in equal degree with the metric system, 
all the great elements of simplicity and uniformity, in addition to the 
immense advantages heretofore mentioned ; and while a new standard 
would be more philosophical, we believe that the adoption of the 
English inch, or a multiple of it—the inch being the one thirty-sixth 
part of the standard yard, which is also our standard yard—with an 
octonary distribution of the various tables of weights, measures and 
coins, could be much more readily accomplished, since it would leave 
undisturbed all linear measures of Great Britain and of the United 
States, and would, in our opinion, possess all the essential elements 
for a successful adoption by both countries. It would also serve to 
prepare the public mind for the further introduction of the octonary 
system of numeration. 

If it be objected that a system differing essentially from that of 
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France could not expect to be received in that country now, the 
answer is obvious. Very much better is it that France should suffer 
the temporary inconvenience of changing her present system for a 
better one, than that America, Russia and England, should suffer the 
permanent inconvenience of taking an imperfect and unsatisfactory 
system. If a scheme worthy to be put into competition with the 
metric could once be inaugurated, there-can be little doubt that the 
one found on the whole to be practically the better, or more conven- 
ient, would in the end prevail. The very difficulty of the nations now 
is, that the imperfect and objectionable metric system is yet without 
a rival. ‘ 

As we have previously shown,.in considering the selection of a 
standard the length of a measuring rule adapted to the popular 
wants should be not less than 12 nor more than 24 inches. We 
would, therefore, select for our standard a 16-inch rule, which we 
would call a “ module,” it being the “modulus” of our system. The 
square of this would furnish the basis of our table of area, or surface 
measure, while the cube of it would give us our “modius,” or stand- 
ard measure of capacity, and the weight of a modius of distilled 
water would give us our “ pondus,” or standard of weight. 

By octaval subdivisions of this standard module of 16 inches, we 
should have for its eighth a measure of 2 inches, which we may call 
for the present a “digit;” for the eighth of this digit, a measure of 
Y of an inch, which we may call a “dent ;” and for the eighth of this 
dent, a measure of yy of an inch, which we may call a “line.” 

In like manner the pondus, the weight of a cubic module of dis- 
tilled water, at a maximum density (= 147 pounds, 14 ounces and 120 
grains), would give, by successive octaval divisions, a cubic digit (of 
8 cubic inches), weighing 4 ounces, 271.9 grains, which may be called 
an “unce,” or new “ounce;” for the eighth of this, a weight of 252.7 
grains, which may be called a “dram ;” for the eighth of this dram, 
a weight of 31.593 grains, which may be called a “scrap ;” and for the 
eighth of this scrap, a weight of 3.949 grains, which may be called 
a “carat.” 

In the application of such a scheme of weights and measures to a 
system of coinage, preliminary questions arise as to the metallic stand- 
ard to be adopted, and as to the most desirable quality and proportion 
of alloy to be employed in the coins. 

In Great Britain gold is the standard, and is consequently a legal 
tender for any amount; and, although the British Mint coins silver, 
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such coins are legal tender only for limited sums. In France, as well 
as in the United States, both gold and silver are standards, the silver 
standard in France being confined to the five-franc piece, and in the 
United States to the dollar piece, these coins being also legal tenders 
for all amounts, while in both countries the smaller silver pieces are 
legal tenders for only trifling amounts. 

The value of gold bears no fixed relation to that of silver, nor can 
it be made to bear such relation by legislation. The relative value 
varies just as the relative value of any other two commodities, and is - 
subject to the usual laws of supply and demand. For this reason the 
maintenance of a double standard, with satisfactory results, is simply 
an impossibility, and the attempt has given rise to nearly all the de- 
basement of coinage of the last two centuries. As soon as one of the 
metals becomes enhanced in value it begins to be crowded out of cir- 
culation, either by being demonetized or by a diminution of the quan- 
tity of that metal in a given coin; and whenever this has occurred the 
effort to bring it back by legislation has been made, never by raising 
the value of the inferior coin, but always by degrading or debasing the 
more valuable one; and in this way the attempt to maintain a double 
standard of equal value has ever been the cause of mischief, operating 
continually as a temptation to debase the currency. This process has 
repeatedly occurred in Europe, and twice in the United States within 
the life of the present generation. By the Act of June 28, 1834, our 
gold coin was reduced from 270 grains of standard gold to 258 grains, 
or 4.4 per cent., in order to make it correspond with the market value 
of silver. In consequence of the discovery of gold in California, that 
metal was cheapened, and silver became relatively more valuable, and 
was hoarded or exported. To avoid this the weight of our silver coins 
was reduced, by the Act of January 21, 1853, from 206 grains of stand- 
ard silver to 192 grains, or 6.7 per cent. And this debasing process 
will doubtless continue. 

Supposing it to be satisfactorily determined that a double standard 
cannot be maintained, the question arises, Which shall be chosen for 
the standard, gold or silver? Oriental nations appear to prefer silver, 
and France would, perhaps, refuse to give up the silver standard, form- 
ing, as it does theoretically, the connecting link between French coin- 
age and the metric system. 

Great diversity exists among the units adopted in different countries. 
The pound sterling is the unit in Great Britain; the franc in France, 
Switzerland and Belgium; the mark in the German Empire ; the yen 
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in Japan; the crown in Denmark, Norway and Sweden; the dollar 
in the United States, and various other units in other nations. These 
units are purely arbitrary, based upon local laws, and diverse in 
weight, value and alloy. They are in some nations of gold only; in 
some of silver only, and in some of a compound standard of gold and 
silver, and differing materially in the amounts of alloy, as well as in 
the relative value cf the two metals. 

The drift of opinion, however, among statesmen and authorities on 
finance is decidedly toward a single standard of gold, and in the plan 
for unification adopted by the Paris Conference in 1867 it was resolved 
that there should be a single standard, exclusively of gold. 

The theoretical basis of the French system of coinage is the silver 

franc, containing nine parts of silver and one part of alloy, and having 
the weight of five grammes. This piece has ceased to be coined, and 
exists only in name. From this coin, by a relative valuation of gold 
and silver, arbitrarily assumed and fixed by law in the futile attempt 
to make it permanent (at the rate of 15.5 to 1), the weight of the 
gold coins is calculated. The weight of the silver coins was sensibly 
adjusted in integral numbers, the franc to weigh five grammes and the 
five-franc piece to weigh twenty-five grammes. This ratio of values 
compelled them to accept for the gold piece of five francs the in- 
terminable decimal resulting from the division of 25 by 15.5—viz., 
1.6129032258064—equal to one gramme and }}, a weight which is 
not only not metrical, but which cannot even be expressed in decimal 
figures; and the Paris Conference recommended to the world this five- 
franc piece of gold, which is not metrical in weight, as the unit of an 
international coinage. 

The French gold piece is out of the pale of the metrical system, and 
in respect to this system a piece like the twenty francs, which weighs 
6.451 grammes and an indefinite fraction, is as absurd as the pound 
sterling, the gold dollar, the crown, the German mark, or any other 
gold piece which circulates. The English are as much justified in 
recommending for universal unity the pound sterling, or the Ameri- 
cans the dollar, or the Spaniards the doubloon, as the French are in 
recommending the five-franc piece, or the twenty-franc piece, or the 
twenty-five-franc piece. 

Another difficulty exists in the nature and amount of alloy desirable 
to be used. Both gold and silver, as pure metals, are found to be too 
soft to be advantageously used for coinage ; hence various alloys have 
been used for hardening the coinage, and thereby making it wear 
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longer. In different countries various kinds, as well as varying per- 
centages, of alloy have been and are still used; and thus, although 
coins from different mints should possess the same amount of gold and 
be of the same value (for the value depends upon the amount of pure 
gold contained in them), they would still differ in color and weight, 
which, of course, would be very objectionable. The exact kind of 
alloy, and the quantity of it, which would best fill the conditions of 
giving the greatest amount of wear with the least additional weight, 
are problems not yet satisfactorily determined. The United States 
Government should institute a series of practical experiments, under 
scientific direction, with a view of ascertaining these conditions. It is 
altogether probable that an alloy might be contrived that would wear 
better than any that has been used, and at the same time that a 
smaller amount of it than has been used heretofore would be found 
sufficient,! thus appreciating the value of the coinage and also making 
it more difficult to counterfeit. 

The percentage of alloy used in this country and in France is 7; ; 
in Great Britain it is ~;; in other countries it ranges from 7, in 
Sweden down to ;43,8;, which is found in the cobang of Japan. 

An entire remodeling of our coinage would, of course, be neces- 
sary under our octonary system. That such a remodeling is really 
very much needed, notwithstanding the vaunted excellence of our cur- 
rency, and its real superiority to that of almost every other nation, 
may, we think, be very clearly shown. The universal prevalence of 
binary divisions, rendered necessary by the wants of trade in all its 
departments, and the signal inability of the established system of coin- 
age to meet such want, are obvious. As specie is merely the repre- 
sentative of value, the proportions of it required in exchange for com- 
modities must, of course, be determined by the necessary or con- 
venient divisions of the commodity, and not by the size of the pieces 
which make the money. If the two are incommensurable, a sacrifice 
is demanded. Of the smaller articles, usually sold in packages, a 
dozen forms the most common measure ; but we are aware of no single 
article being usually put up by tens, in correspondence with the coins 
which are to purchase them. Even articles of furniture, such as chairs, 
plates, cutlery, etc., are generally sold by the dozen, but never by the 
decade. 

In the subdivision of articles, either by weight or measure, the uni- 
versal requirement is that of halves and quarters; never that of fifths 

2 We would have it fixed, if possible, at yy. 
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or tenths. Hence it results of necessity that prices must have the 
same bi-sections, without any reference to the arbitrary and oppressive, 
though impotent, exactions of a decimal regency. If, for example, we 
select any article worth a quarter of a dollar a pound, it is plain that, 
in the present state of our coinage, it is impossible for a purchaser to 
pay for half a pound. But the half-pound must be had, and so it 
must be paid for either by 12 cents or by 13 cents. The continued 
bi-sections of our dollar, actually required in the business of the 
shop, give us 12% cents for the eighths, 614 cents for the sixteenths, 
and 3% cents for the thirty-seconds. As none of these fractions 
are in use, they are necessarily sacrificed on the one side or the 
other. 

In the first place, we would make gold the permanent standard of 
value. In the next place, we would have the standard of purity ele- 
vated and made permanent. We would have the mint standard fixed 
at fifteen parts of pure metal to one part of alloy, both for gold and 
silver. Should this amount of alloy upon investigation be found not 
enough, the mint standard might be fixed at eleven parts of pure 
metal to one part of alloy, which is the present British Mint standard. 
This standard, once determined, we would have made invariable, 
placed, if possible, under the protection of the Constitution, to be 
changed or debased on no pretense. We would make the gold coins 
exact weights, and measuring exact lengths; these, also, of course, 
to be permanent and invariable. The silver coins would fluctuate 
slightly in value, according to the current rate of the metal as com- 
pared with gold. To preserve their denominational values, the weights 
of the coins might be adjusted every eight years; the diameters of the 
coins, however, not to be altered, unless the comparative values of the 
two metals should change materially, the’ ordinary adjustment of 
weight being effected by modifying the thickness, merely of the coins. 
Our highest coin, the eagle (new style), we would make to weigh 
exactly 8 drams, or one ounce (new style), and its diameter to 
measure exactly 8 dents, or I digit (new style , as we find this would 
give a coin of nearly the same proportions (or relation of thickness to 
diameter) as our present eagle. 

Our new ounce weight is equal to 2021.9 Troy grains; }§ of 
this, or 1895.53125 grains, being the amount of pure gold in our new 
eagle, would give us for its value $81.633559, or, if the amount of 
gold should be diminished to }4 of an ounce (new style), or to 
185 3.40833 Troy grains, its value would be $79.819478. 

25 
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Accordingly, we would propose the following simple money table: 





11-12 fine. 

r -019487 

8 159440 OF _ 155897 

p> $r.275524 or $1.247179 
pnneececehouseegnencces cnncsess connsbesosemescoqceces 10.204194 OF 9.97743 

8 reals make angie =. Wicabcancdenasccnsnes <ésccunneoccssouscesescccccocceoes 81.633559 OF 79. Br0478 








To preserve the same proportions of diameter to thickness in all the 
gold coins, our octonary scale gives us a very simple ratio; for since 
the diameters of the coins would be as the cube roots of their bulks or 
weights, it results that a gold coin eight times as heavy as the eagle 
should have exactly twice its diameter; or, on the other hand, that 
one an eighth of its weight should have exactly one-half its diameter. 
The real is such a coin, and would, therefore, be exactly four 
dents in diameter if its thickness were also one-half that of the 
eagle. Here we perceive once more the beauty and convenience of 
having the radix of numeration a perfect cube. 

One very great advantage of the system here proposed is that it 
would supply the people with a scale of highly useful practical weights, 
and with a constant reference to original or national standards. Another 
benefit, no less striking, is that it would give them, on the other hand, 
the most convenient means of determining the genuineness of the cur- 
rency, and thus provide an increased security from the impositions of 
the counterfeiter. 

The silver coins should obviously be on a different scale of size, so 
that no two coins should have the same diameter. In our present 
coinage silver is just sixteen times as heavy as gold. A very suitable 
size for the dollar would be six dents, and, of course, in like 
manner the bit would be three dents. This would make our new 
dollar weigh two drams (new style). But this weight could not be 
permanently maintained, the barometric scale of silver being, as 
before remarked, liable to fluctuations. 

On an octonary scale, all the subordinate coins required for repre- 
senting all possible values would be merely halves and quarters. 
Here, again, we perceive another beauty in our system, that it gives 
a maximum range of expression with the minimum number of pieces. 
As we have five different coins in our table, a half and quarter to each 
would give us fifteen pieces, of which six would be in gold, six would 
be in silver, and three would be in copper. The dollar should be 
coined only in silver. We here have a distribution of moneys on a 
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purely binary scale, that scale which has been found to be of all scales 
the most beautiful and the most convenient, and running through a 
range of value considerably greater than is to be found in any nation— 
a range of binary progression perfect and unbroken from the farthing 
to the sixteen pounds sterling. A more simple arrangement, or one 
more suited to the popular necessities and more easy of popular com- 
prehension and acquisition, cannot be devised. With these preliminary 
conditions and determinations, we are prepared to give the following 
table of our proposed coinage : 








\ cent, nearly. 
1 cent, nearly. 
2 cents, nearly. 


4 cents, nearly. 
= N 7:8 st ~ ° 
3 den' 15.58 cen 

3 dents, 6 lines. 1.17 cents. 

4 dents, 6 lines. . .35 cents. 

6 dents. $1.2471 


$2.4943 
4.9887 
9-9774 
19.9548 
39-9097 
79-8194 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN UNIVERSITIES. 


HE word University is derived from the Latin word Universitas, 

in its secondary signification of a society, guild or corporation. 

A university is, therefore, primarily a legal corporation. In practice, 
however, the term is now only applied to corporations formed for the 
advancement of learning. The first occasion on which it was so used 
is said to have been in a decretal of Innocent III., addressed Scholar- 
tbus Parisiensibus, at the beginning of the thirteenth century. It was 


used to designate them, not as a school, but as a corporation, with 
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certain legally prescribed rights and duties. The full expression for 
Paris was Universitas Magistrorum et Scholarium ; for Bologna, Uni- 
versitas Scholarium. A university is, therefore, a guild of learned 
men, bound together by the common design to promote all kinds of 
knowledge. It can hold property, like other corporations. It has 
also, in law, a special power of conferring degrees. It may consist of 
a single college, with a few professors, as many in America; or of 
several colleges united under one government, as at Oxford; or of a 
large number of professors lecturing independently, under the general 
supervision of a council appointed by the State, as at Berlin. 

Generally, the object of a university is to teach all branches of 
knowledge, of whatever kind, and to enlarge the boundaries of 
science by original investigation. Its aim is to unfold for the learner 
the entirety of things that may be known. Its lofty design is to 
reflect, as in a mirror, the universe. But seldom does any university 
attain even a remote approximation to this ideal. In some of the 
larger universities, however, there is an attempt made to teach the 
elements of nearly every branch of knowledge that could be named. 
Thus the University of Leipsic, at the present time probably the lead- 
ing German university, reported for the winter of 1872—73,! 141 pro- 
fessors and teachers, 2,940 students, and full courses of lectures on 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, Philosophy ; including under the 
latter Chemistry, Botany, Magnetism, Political Economy, Archeology, 
and, in fact, nearly everything else that can be lectured about. 

Our subject will naturally divide itself into three topics: First, the 
ancient universities; secondly, medieval universities; thirdly, a com- 
parison of them with the modern universities. . 


I, THE ANCIENT UNIVERSITY. 


The most famous university of ancient times, and the one with 
which we have the best means of becoming intimately acquainted, was 
that of Athens. Many of the most celebrated philosophers taught 
beneath the shadow of its groves; many distinguished men were grad- 
uated from its halls. From the time when “ Pericles, in his famous 
funeral speech, reminded his Athenian hearers that their fatherland 
was a sort of school of Greece,” to the day when the schools were 
closed by the edict of Justinian—that is, for nearly a thousand years— 
Athens was the center of an intense intellectual activity. From the 
whole Grecian world, and afterwards from all parts of the Roman 


t Hart’s German Universities, p. 362. 
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Empire, no generous youth thought his education complete unless he 
had spent one or more terms in the city sacred to Minerva. We are 
indebted for the details of university life in ancient Athens to a little 
brochure published by Professor Capes, reader in ancient history in 
Oxford University.! Being unable to consult the monumental 
inscriptions and other original authorities, I shall assume that his 
statements are substantially correct, and shall quote them freely, with- 
out further verification. Many particulars, also, are derived from the 
Travels of Anacharsis, Charicles, and the standard books of reference, 
in order to make the following description as exact as possible. 

Our first thought in connection with any university is apt to be, in 
American fashion, what were its buildings? In what part of the city 
were they located? We derive this fashion from the English universi- 
ties, whose splendid piles of architecture attest the munificence of 
former ages, and where it is hardly possible to conceive of a university 
apart from its clustered edifices, as if they were the body of which 
learning is the soul. But such a conception of the university does 
not exist in Germany; nor did it in ancient Athens. In Athens, as in 
any German university town, the buildings were scattered all over the 
city, and were not specially magnificent, or in any way particularly 
noticeable. The university was not imagined to consist in certain 
stately turrets and quadrangles, but rather in the corporation of learned 
professors and the students who were drawn to their teachings. There 
were, however, certain places and apartments appropriated to the uni- 
versity, as a matter of course. In Athens there were three well-known 
gymnasia, which formed the nucleus of the university. These were 
called the Lyceum, the Academy, and the Cynosarges. They were 
handsome structures, with lecture-halls, porticoes, bath-rooms, apart- 
ments for gymnastics and military exercise, and a grove for out-door 
training. There was also a stadium, or public theatre, for exhibitions. 
At first the professors lectured and the students assembled in these 
gymnasia. From thence they went in solemn procession to the 
temples for religious devotions, to the legislature to attend the debates, 
to the theatres to hear the great dramas, or to the town-hall to be ex- 
amined. Afterwards, Plato bought a little garden near the groves of 
the Academy for 3,000 drachmz, where he and his successors gave 
lectures. The students erected huts near by in which they could live 
cheaply. By the will of Theophrastus, his house and garden were be- 
queathed to such of his “ friends as cared to pass their lives in them 
t Harper’s Half Hour Series. 
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together, in study and philosophy.” Cicero, in his treatise on the 
later Academicians, says: ‘Those who were with Aristotle were 
called Peripatetics, because they disputed while walking about in 
the Lyceum; but those who, by the will of Plato, were assembled in 
the Academy and held conversations there, from the name of the 
place were called Academics.” In later centuries the students some- 
times subscribed money to build a theatre for a favorite professor to 
lecture in. In default of any other place, the professors lectured in 
their own houses. Thus, the buildings appropriated to the university 
were scattered all over the city, and were for use rather than for 
ornament. 

Originally the students were all the young men of Athens, of free 
parentage, between the ages of eighteen and twenty. These were 
banded together primarily for military drill and instruction in the 
duties of citizenship. But when Athens had lost her freedom, the 
Ephebi, as they were cailed, included only those who volunteered for 
the enrollment, with such others from abroad as chose to be enrolled 
among them. The latter were not numerous, probably not exceeding 
one hundred in any one year. The drill of the Ephebi, or, as we 
might say, the Preparatory Department, continued only for the year 
following their matriculation. The course of yearly instruction and 
drill, as it existed about 100 B. C., is shown by the following decree, 
which was regularly voted in the Athenian Assembly about that 
time:!' “ Whereas, The people always has a hearty interest in the 
training and discipline of the Ephebi, hoping that the rising generation 
may grow up to be men able to take good care of their fatherland, and 
has passed laws to require them to gain a knowledge of the country, 
of the guard-posts and the frontiers, and to train themselves as 
soldiers in the use of arms, thanks to which discipline the city has 
been decked with many glories and imposing trophies; and whereas 
on this account the people has always chosen a rector of unblemished 
character, and accordingly last year Dionysius, the son of Socrates, 
the Phylasian, had the care of the Ephebi intrusted to him by the 
people, and duly sacrificed with them at their matriculation, and has 
trained them worthily, keeping them constantly engaged at the gym- 
nasia, and making them all efficient in their drill, and insisting on 
decorum, that they should not fail throughout the year in obedience 
to the officers, the tutors and himself; and whereas he has watched 
over their habits of order and of self-control, taking them with him to 

t Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens, p. 43. 
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the professors’ lectures, and being present always at their course of 
instruction; and whereas he has also roused their public spirit by 
teaching them to be good marksmen with the catapult, and accom- 
panied them in their rounds to the guard-posts and the frontiers, and 
has arranged the boat-races in the processions at Munychia, and also 
the foot-races in the gymnasia, and the escorts of honor for our Roman 
friends and allies, and reviewed them on parade at the Thiseia, and 
has been vigilant in all cases to maintain their pride, and has watched 
over their studies, and ruled them with impartial justice, keeping them 
in sound health and friendly intercourse, treating them with a father’s 
care; in return for all which the Ephebi have: presented him with a 
golden crown and a bronze statue, to show their sense of his character 
and loving care; and whereas he has passed the accounts as the law 
requires, the Senate and the people, wishing to show due honor to 
such rectors as serve with merit and impartiality, Resolve, To praise 
Dionysius, late rector of the Ephebi of last year, and to present him 
with a golden crown, and have proclamation made thereof in the great 
festival of Dionysius, as also at the athletic contests of the Panathenaic 
and Elensurian feasts.” 

This was the regular course of proceeding—golden crown, vote of 
thanks and all, not forgetting the statue of himself, which the rector 
gratefully accepted as a testimonial from the students, and did not 
forget to pay for out of his own pocket. These decrees of honor were 
inscribed on mural tablets at the gymnasia, and many of them have 
been dug up in late excavations. 

The course of study, if we may call it so, was at that early date, as 
we perceive from the decree above quoted, nearly equally divided 
between gymnastics, military drill, attendance at lectures, and parade 
on state occasions; for the Athenians regarded perfection of health 
and good behavior quite as important as any intellectual discipline 
which the students might receive. 

In addition to the Ephebi, and composing what we should be more 
likely to regard as the university proper, was a large number of 
students from abroad, amounting at times to several thousands. 
These came to listen to the famous professors of philosophy and 
rhetoric, to hear critical dissertations on the old Greek literature, or to 
perfect themselves in the art of composition. Every young noble was 
ambitious to complete his education by learning to declaim extempo- 
raneously, to write poetry in the epic or lyric style, and to discuss the 
refined distinctions of Athenian metaphysics. As all the world 
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knows, there were four great schools, Academic, Peripatetic, Stoic 
and Epicurean, under which the students ranged themselves according 
to their predilections. The Epicurian philosophy was rather frowned 
upon by the State, but appears to have flourished equally well in spite 
of the opposition. The professors at first imagined that the dignity 
of their office required them to refuse all fees, but after a time 
they consented to be rewarded for their services. Some chairs were 
ultimately endowed by the Government; others were endowed by 
private benefactions. The instruction was at first almost entirely by 
lectures, or by free and familiar conversation. But afterwards it ap- 
proached more nearly to the curriculum of a modern university. Our 
knowledge of the details of student life is mainly derived from narra- 
tives written in the fourth century, A. D., by the church fathers, Basil 
and Gregory Nazianzen, who were students at Athens, and from the 
lectures of Libanius, who was a professor there. From these sources 
we learn that “the young students read and commented together 
on the writings of the classic authors whose style seemed noblest and 
sentiments the purest. The lecturers discoursed on the beauties or on 
the characteristic features of the authors, while the students, assisted 
sometimes by the slaves who wrote short-hand, took down notes of 
what they heard. Their studies in philology, however, extended only 
to one language. The literature of Rome was quite ignored by 
these disdainful schoolmen as unworthy to be mentioned by the side 
of Demosthenes and Homer.” Even Demosthenes was somewhat 
too unadorned for the taste of a fastidious age, which preferred 
the graceful periods of a Palemon or Aristides. The students 
practiced incessantly in writing compositions, to be corrected by the 
professors, and in the art of extempore speaking, which was passion- 
ately admired. For this purpose they stored their memories with a 
stock of commonplaces which would fit equally well to almost any 
subject ; studied the elaborate harangues of the professors, which were 
often published for their use; took leave of their friends in frequent 
tearful farewells; addressed complimentary speeches to imaginary 
audiences of generals, governors, or other great men; or, taking 
themes from ancient history, gave, perhaps, advice to Miltiades, and 
fought over again the battle of Marathon. 

A thorough student like Basil not only mastered rhetoric and phi- 
lology, but also excelled in philosophy, including both ethics and 
metaphysics, studied mathematics and astronomy, and even had a 
course in the theory and practice of medicine. - Hermogenes learned 
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morals, physics and theology, and then traveled far and wide to. get 
a practical familiarity with the face of nature. The discipline was 
variously administered, not by the university as a whole, but by the 
different lecturers. Some corrected sleepy hearers by striking them 
on the head with a rod; others scolded them roundly for being late 
or inattentive, and even expulsion was resorted to in extreme cases. 
“Himerius, the last of the great holders of the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens, would only hear of the attractiveness of gentle words.” He 
would rule by love only, and, of course, was immensely popular with 
the students. On the whole, discipline was extremely lax. The stu- 
dents, we are told, preferred to stay at the bath Singing their worn-out 
college songs to attending promptly a lecture on Demosthenes. Some 
graceless youths wasted on wine parties the money their parents had 
sent to pay the term bills; and the professors had no recourse but to 
indignantly bewail the sacrilege. So far as the manners of the students 
were concerned, young men were then very much what they are now. 
Some were well-behaved and studious, others were less so than they 
should have been. It was with them a licensed privilege to solicit 
attendance on their favorite professors. They posted themselves on 
the hills about the city, or at the harbor, to ingratiate themselves with 
young gentlemen who were about to enter college; very much as the 
sophomores at Yale used to haunt the depots and board the incoming 
trains in the interests of the literary societies. Libanius had hardly 
set foot in the city before he was seized by a party of seniors and 
carried off by main force. Nor was he released until he promised to 
attend the lectures of a man he detested. We read also of hazing the 
freshmen. It consisted in a sharp contest of banter and Attic wit, in 
which the new-comer did not always fare the worst. After this he 
was marched in mock procession through the streets, and treated at 
the end to what modern students would call a “rush.” These rough 
sports were not always confined to the initiation of new-comers. One 
unfortunate tutor, for instance, was ignominiously tossed in a blanket. 
There were also occasional riots between the students and townsmen, 
the former being easily recognized in the fray by their peculiar 
“‘petasus and chlamys,” or cap and gown. There was frequent uproar 
between bands of students belonging te different nationalities, or 
attending the lectures of rival professors. Some of the students were 
extremely poor. Thus Prozresius, the most famous scholar of his 
age, and a fellow student named Hephestion, had, it is rumored, but 
one coat between them and a few old blankets. Only one, therefore, 
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could go abroad at a time to attend lectures. Meantime the other 
wrapped the bed-clothes around him and did his exercises as he could 
until his turn came to wear the coat. But on the whole there was an 
irresistible charm in student life at Athens. There was a spell on the 
dull old university town; with its crumbling gymnasia, its painted 
porch from which the freshness was all gone, its half-deserted groves, 
its ancient temples ; its memories of a long line of learned and elo- 
quent men who had taught there, the most illustrious that the world 
had ever seen. The students lingered sometimes five or ten years, 
unwilling to dispel the charm by going forth to the duties of active 
life. 

At last a new theology supplanted the old pagan myths; legal 
studies became more important than the requirements of philosophy; 
new universities at Beyrout, Antioch, Marseilles, arose to dispute her 
supremacy; and finally, by the edict of Justinian, the Athenian lecture- 
halls were closed for ever. But the spirit of Athens is not dead. The 
eloquence, grace and beauty of her master minds still exert a fascina- 
tion upon scholars unrivalled by any others. The discovery of them 
after the dark ages was the renascence of Europe. No learned culture 


is complete which does not include some knowledge of the great 
tragedians, the philosophers, the historians, and the orators who “Ful- 
mined over Greece.” 

Fer perfection of literary form, for elegance of speech and variety 
of expression, as well as the subtlest distinctions of logic and meta- 
physics, the world still stands indebted to the famous old University 
of Athens. 


Il, THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY. 


After the confusion and terror of the dark ages, whose incessant 
wars and wide-spread devastation left little time or disposition for 
study, there appears, about the beginning of the twelfth century, a 
very general quickening of the European mind. In this and the 
following century occurred such notable events as the crusades, the 
revival of painting, the perfecting of Gothic architecture, the com- 
mencement of constitutional liberty, and the first establishment of the 
modern European kingdoms on their present basis. The movement, 
which was felt in all departments of human action, resulted also in the 
establishment of a large number of universities. The great names of 
Paris, founded A. D. 1109; Bologna, 1158; Oxford, 1200; Valencia, 
1209; Padua, 1228; Salamanca, 1250; belong to this period. These 
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universities were born of the irrepressible spirit of inquiry which was 
everywhere felt. For seven hundred years the system of the Catholic 
Church had been received almost without question. But now men 
began to say, “Tell us the reason of our faith; we are willing to 
believe the dogmas of the church, only show us the ground of them.” 
The oldest, and in many respects the most influential, of the 
medieval universities was that of Paris.. Our purpose will be most 
conveniently subserved by limiting our description of the medieval 
period to this famous university. Its origin seems to have been a 
school held in the cloisters of Notre Dame by William of Champeaux. 
He was, however, soon rivalled and eclipsed by his celebrated pupil, 
Abelard. A throng of students was attracted by the eloquence and 
the novel philosophy of the latter. It was he who gave the powerful 
impulse that finally resulted in a university of thirty thousand students, 
divided into four nations ; in extraordinary privileges and a command- 
ing reputation. The first regular charter of the university was given 
apparently by Philip Augustus, in A. D. 1200, but the university had 
already existed for nearly a century in many of its essential features. 
This was not only the first, but the model of all the rest. The 
peculiarity of the organization of a medieval university, and, as they 
regarded it, an essential feature, was the division into mations. This 
was rendered necessary no doubt in the first place by the vast throng 
of students speaking different languages, but afterward seems to have 
been continued for other reasons. Says Lacroix,! “From the very 
beginning a natural division established itself between the young men 
whom the fame of the great Parisian school attracted thither from all 
parts of Christendom. The students grouped themselves into nations, 
and these nations having adopted, by analogy of langtiage, interests 
and sympathy, a more regular form, there were but four nations, that 
of France, England, Normandy and Picardy.” The French nation 
included all the south of Europe and as far north as Paris; the 
English nation was comprised of students from Great Britain and 
Germany; the Normandy nation embraced the province of that name; 
and the nation of Picardy gathered under its wing the young men 
from the north-eastern border of France. Each nation was separately 
organized with its own faculty and proctor. The four proctors elected 
a rector, and the five together constituted the grand council of the 
university. But each nation was a separate corporation, having its 
own seal, patrons, church and dormitories, and the entire management 
1 Science and Literature of the Middle Ages, p. 7. 
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of its own affairs. Buildings had to be continually provided to ac- 
commodate the increasing swarms of pupils. We read at last of eighteen 
large and eighty smaller colleges—that is, foundations in which a few 
masters and their pupils might live and keep soul and body together 
on four to eight sous a week. The most famous college of all, the 
Sorbonne, owed its name and its origin to the liberality of Robert 
Sorbon, chaplain and confessor of Louis IX. By letters patent in 
1250, a house and stables, situated in the Rue Coupe-Gueule, was set 
apart for use of a certain number of needy youths. This house or 
college, rebuilt, enlarged and richly endowed by Cardinal Richelieu, 
became at last the famous seat of the faculty of theology. 

The students collected from all parts of Europe, and freed, by the 
special privileges of the university, from all control of the police, 
thronging the Latin quarter on the south of the Seine by tens of 
thousands, and equalling in number one-third of the inhabitants of the 
city, soon attained an unenviable character for turbulence and dis- 
order. Bloodshed was frequent among them. There were sad riots 
between the students and the citizens. A picture of the period repre- 
sents a truculent “ Berbuggher” with a sword girt at his waist, and 
another as long as himself resting upon his shoulder. If we may 
trust the epithets which they bestowed on each other, the English 
were cowards and drunkards, the French proud and effeminate, the 
Normans boastful and deceitful, the Flemish bloodthirsty and vaga- 
bond. But this is hardly to be regarded as a fair statement. It 
sounds more like caricature, with some suspicion of truth behind it. 
They were fond of chaffing, as all students have been in all ages. The 
professors at Paris and elsewhere nearly all bore nicknames, intended 
partly for compliment, and partly, it is to be presumed, for burlesque. 
Thus Colonna was the fundamental doctor, Scotus the subtle doctor, 
Alexander of Hales the irrefutable doctor, Francois de Maynonis the 
enlightened doctor, Durand the very resolute doctor, Charlier de 
Gerson, chancellor of the university, the evangelical doctor. The 
university, fondly styled the “eldest daughter of the king,” was a very 
unmanageable daughter, and frequently rebelled against the paternal 
authority. It was poor but proud, and very sharp in defense of its 
privileges. The students of Montaigne College, on Mount St. Gene- 
vieve, had a saying, “Mons acutus, ingenium acutum, dentes acuti” 
(a sharp-pointed mountain, a sharp mind, sharp teeth), which would 
have answered equally well for the whole university. \-The course of 
study was a series of lectures in the Latin language, then universally 
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employed by learned men. It is succinctly stated in the following 
verse: . 
‘* Lingua, tropus, ratio; numerus, tonus, angulus, astra.” 

The first three formed the ¢vivium: grammar, rhetoric, logic; the 
last four formed the guadrivium: arithmetic, music, geometry, 
astronomy.. The student Who had mastered all these branches was 
regarded as a prodigy of learning. The majority were content with 
the trivium, that being the best preparation for the further study of 
theology or the canon law. Bachelor being old French for a young 
man, and bachelette for a young girl, the youthful graduates were 
appropriately called bachelors of arts; and young lady graduates, if 
there had been any, would have been bachelettes of arts. The regular 
course occupied three and a half years, but it required sixteen years 
to attain the diploma of a doctor of divinity. ~ 

The scholastic philosophy was in vogue at this time, a philosophy 
based mainly\on the works of Aristotle, which had descended through 
an Arabic translation. It was divided into the two great factions of 
Nominalists and Realists, the former of whom maintained that genera 
and species are only classifications made by the human mind, having 
nothing actually correspondent to them in nature; the latter affirmed 
that genera and species are eternal ideas, existing as entities in the 
Divine mind, before anything was created. Abelard was the most 
famous Nominalist, Thomas Aquinas the most celebrated Realist. A 
sketch of these two great doctors, and of their method of teaching, will 
appropriately close our description of the medieval university. 

Peter Abelard was born at Palais, a village near Nantes, in Brit- 
tany, in A. D. 1079. As the eldest son of a noble family he was 
entitled to the estate, but, having a taste for study, he made over his 
right of primogeniture to a brother, and entered a monastery of the 
Order of St. Benedict. In those rude times the habit of a monk, or 
the cassock of a priest, were the only protection to one of scholarly 
predilections. Under such famous masters as Roscelin and William 
of Champeaux, Abelard soon exhausted all the slender learning of the 
time. He wrote and spoke Latin with freedom and elegance; the 
logical categories were familiar to him, and all the subtle arts of dispu- 
tatious rhetoric by which victory is won on any side of any topic, 
without regard to truth or fact. Abelard, in addition to unusual abili- 
ties, had all the qualities native to his race. He was a true Breton, 
arrogant, impetuous, self-willed, fertile in expedients, fond of disputa- 
tion. At the early age of twenty-two he established a school in rivalry 
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of his teacher, and soon drew a multitude of pupils to the quiet clois- 
ters of Notre Dame by the boldness of his speculations, the elegance 
of his style and a novel disposition to inquire into the reason of 
things. Here he grew into reputation and influence. He possessed 
all the qualities which were then most admired—was loved and feared 
as a knight-errant of the schools. It was’ the mighty impulse of his 
lectures which enlarged the small cathedral school of Paris to the pro- 
portions of a university. For eighteen years Abelard lectured to con- 
tinually increasing throngs of young men from all parts of Europe. 
Many famous men were among his pupils. Pope Coelestin II., Peter 
of Lombardy, Berengar and St. Bernard caught the inspiration of 
learning from his eloquent lips. So far all had gone well. It seemed 
as if any position in the gift of the Catholic Church might be within 
his reach. But, unfortunately, temptation came in the path of the 
brilliant young professor, and proved his ruin. He retired from the 
university and his further history does not concern the present subject. 
But other professors took his place. The lecture halls were crowded 
as usual, and the University of Paris grew stronger every year. The 
most famous treatise of Abelard reposed quietly in manuscript for 
seven hundred years. It was within the present century recovered 
and published by the French philosopher, M. Cousin. It is entitled 
“Sic et Non” (So and Not), and is probably a very fair illustration of 
the methods of medieval teaching. It consists of a series of proposi- 
tions upon a great variety of subjects, and their contradictories. Each 
proposition and the opposite is supported by numerous quotations from 
Scripture and from the fathers, and the whole thus becomes an arsenal, 
filled with material for disputes on both sides of each question. The 
following are examples of some of the questions proposed in this singu- 
lar treatise ; the original is in Latin, of course: That Deity is tripar- 
tite, and the reverse ; that the Son is without beginning, and the con- 
trary; that the eternal generation of the Son can be understood, and 
not; that nothing happens by chance, and the reverse ; that we ought 
not to lie for any cause, and the contrary; that it is lawful to kill a 
man, and not.!' This daring philosophy attempted to comprehend the 
Divine nature through human reason. It ranged through all the uni- 
verse. As the Council of Sens reported to Rome of Abelard: “ He 
ascends up into heaven ; he goes down into hell.” Its method is indi- 
cated by the saying, “By doubt we come to inquiry, by inquiry we 
arrive at truth.” Its spirit appears in the dictum of Abelard, “ Noth- 
1Farrar’s Hist. Free Thought, p. 82, note. 
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ing can be believed unless it is first understood, and it is ridiculous to 
teach others what neither they nor we are able to understand.” 

We turn gladly from the history of a brilliant, but heretical and 
unfortunate, professor, to an account of the very cream and quintessence 
of all medieval teaching, the doctor doctorum, doctor angelicus, fifth 
doctor of the church, and whatever was most admired and compli- 
mented in that day. St. Thomas Aquinas, for six years a professor 
in the University of Paris, and afterward a famous lecturer at Naples 
and Rome, was born in 1224 (or 1227, for the accounts vary), of the 
noble family of the Counts of Equino, near Naples. He was related 
by blood to the German imperial family, and to the King of France, 
St. Louis IX. Entering the Order of the Monks of St. Dominic, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his family, he was sent to Cologne to learn 
whatever might be taught by Albertus Magnus, then in the zenith of 
his reputation. So retiring and taciturn was his disposition that his 
lively school-fellows dubbed him “the dumb ox of Sicily.” Doctor 
Albertus, hearing the taunt, replied: ‘“‘When this dumb ox begins to 
bellow all the world will be constrained to listen.” Thomas began to 
lecture at Paris at the early age of twenty-four. His abilities com- 
manded immediate attention. Here was an eloquent and orthodox 
expounder of the subtlest mysteries of the creed. The Pope was 
delighted. The Dominicans idolized him, and surnamed him Definitor 
fidei. The students took notes with eager avidity, and fondly hoped 
they understood him. He was invited to court by his cousin, the 
King, but was not very courtly in his ways. Once at table, after a fit 
of abstraction, he suddenly burst out: “ Conclusum est adversus Mani- 
chalas,” much to the astonishment of King and nobles. On a visit 
to Rome, being in the closet with Pope Innocent IV., an officer 
brought in a large sum of money, obtained by the sale of absolutions 
and indulgences. “ You see, young man,” said the Pope, “that the 
age of the church is past in which she said, ‘Silver and gold have I 
none.’” “True, Holy Father,” replied the angelic doctor, “but the 
age is also past in which she could say to a paralytic, ‘ Rise up and 
walk.’” A wittier or more scathing reply has seldom been uttered. 
Thomas died at the age of forty-eight, in the odor of sanctity. Of 
course, his tomb supplied the requisite of miracles, and he was canon- 
ized by John XXII. Among the stately doctors of the church he 
stands the fifth, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory and Thomas 
Aquinas, have attained the highest honors of all the Catholic theolo- 
gians. His Summa Theologia, in seventeen volumes folio, double 
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column, fine print, was, until the Reformation, the standard for all 
Western Christendom, and is still the standard of Catholic doctrine. 
Cool, calm, with an appearance of judicial impartiality, it weighs all 
questions with the acutest subtlety, and gives decision on the most 
impenetrable mysteries with an air of infallibility. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was a realist—that is, according to him 
universals or genera and species are actual entities. They exist 
ante rem, in ve post rem. The essential idea of anything, as eagle, 
lion, man, existed from eternity in the divine mind, exists as a forma- 
tive principle in the individual eagle, lion or man, and exists also in 
the mind of the philosopher who has abstracted or conceived the idea 
of them in his study. We can understand the mysteries of the 
Christian faith to a certain extent, but for the rest a supernatural 
illumination is needed. Faith precedes knowledge. Credo ut intel- 


ligam. His dialectic is powerful, his distinctions are microscopically . 


ingenious. It is doubtful if we can now catch his meaning. Does 
any one really, for instance, perceive the distinction between an entity 
and a quiddity ? Can we distinguish a universal in the thing from a 
universal after the thing? Or what shall we-.say of the following: 
“ An angel is composed of action and potentiality. Angels have not 
naturally a body, but they may assume bodies. Many angels cannot 
be in the same space. The motion of an angel is a succession of his 
different operations,” and so on through three hundred and fifty-eight 
propositions on angels. 

It is this amazing and impossible subtlety which called out the ridi- 
cule of Martinus Scriblerus, who inquires whether angels can pass 
from one point to another without going through the intermediate 
points, and how many angels can dance without jostling on the point 
of a needle?! 

The medieval culture was acute, ingenious, powerful, but lacking in 
practical adaptation to a world of sin and sorrow. While the doctors 
were disputing in the schools the nature of angels, the popes and 
bishops, kings and lords, were cutting each other’s throats and 
oppressing the people in a manner the reverse of angelic. The 
revival of learning consequent upon the destruction of Constantinople 
ard the bringing of Greek manuscripts into Italy, and, above all, the 
great Protestant Reformation, which swept away all these fine dialectics 
as a housewife sweeps away cobwebs with her broom, gave the world 
something better and more real to think of. The characteristic 


1 Disraeli, Curiosities of Authors, 1; 120. 
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features of the medieval universities disappeared with the society to 
which they owed their origin. After a century of cruel strife and 
confusion the modern world appeared above the waters, and at last 
emerged, in complexity and grandeur, the modern university system’ 


III. MODERN UNIVERSITIES. 


The modern university system naturally divides itself into three 
branches—the English universities at Oxford and Cambridge, the Ger- 
man universities, and the American university system. The first two 
of these branches have been accurately and fully described in Bristed’s 
“Five Years in an English University,” and in Hart’s “ German Uni- 
versity.” They need not occupy us now, save as we may refer to 
them for purposes of comparison. We concentrate our attention upon 
what is of most interest to us, namely, the American University. By 
the report of the United States Commissioner of Education there are 
500 or 600 institutions claiming the rank and style of colleges, or uni- 
versities ; for in America the names are as yet used somewhat indis- 
criminately. Of these, perhaps, 300 may be fairly entitled to the 
appellation. Of this number 170 admit both sexes on equal terms, 
125 admit only men, and 5 women only. The whole number of 
students is upward of 25,000, of whom about one-sixth are women. 
Of course, the majority of these institutions are small, but they have 
large expectations, and in many cases there will be, undoubtedly, large 
fulfillment. Taken as a whole, they constitute a magnificent educa- 
tional system. In connection with the public schools, academies, pro- 
fessional and technical institutes, they furnish the youth of America 
with opportunities for culture and improvement adequate to the needs 
of all, except a very select few. The latter may well supplement their 
home studies by special courses in Germany; but for the immense 
majority of American youth the education they need to fit them for 
highest success in life is given at home. The American university is 
the best place for American boys. Those parents make a grave mis- 
take who expose immature youth to the temptations to idleness and 
dissipation which abound in a European university. A mature man, 
who has graduated at some American university, and who desires to 
pursue some special study as a post-graduate course, may find advan- 
tages in the libraries, or lecture-rooms, or laboratories of Germany, 
which are as yet unattainable in this country. - But the latter are ill- 
adapted to the age or wants of the greater number of those who would 


enter an American university. 
26 
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The American system is, in its origin and principal support, Chris- 
tian. The motto of Harvard is, “For Christ and His Church.” It 
bears the name of a Congregational minister, who “dreaded to leave 
an illiterate ministry to the churches.” The first course of study had 
for its chief requirement “to read the original of the Old and New 
Testaments into the Latin tongue,” and the undergraduates were com- 
pelled to repeat sermons memoritu on occasion. Although the college 
has drifted as far from its original design as its undergraduates have 
from any knowledge of Hebrew, yet the endowments remain a per- 
petual memorial of Christian munificence. The same is true of all our 
principal colleges, except the few which have been founded by the 
State. It is estimated that one-half of the students, or about 13,000, 
are nominally Christian. A majority of the professors are connected 
with the various churches. Frequent revivals show a tenderness in 
regard to spiritual truth within their walls, and furnish an unfailing 
supply of candidates for the ministry and a powerful leaven of Chris- 
tian influence for the State. If there is one important college founded 
by infidels and maintained by infidels, where is it? Girard is a possible 
exception; but usually such fruit does not grew from infidelity, but 
from belief-and Christian self-denial. The American university has 
been put on its defense of late years. It has been charged with being 
unpractical, obsolescent, unsuited to the needs of the age. It is 
admitted that the system is well adapted to fit men for the learned 
professions, the ministry, medicine and law, but it is accused of even 
impeding future success in other lines of life. Those, however, with 
whom this objection has weight must have forgotten that the curri- 
culum has been materially modified within twenty-five years. An 
immense expansion of the course of study has been introduced. The 
ancient classics no longer hold any exclusive prerogatives. Science is 
taught in all its branches; all modern languages—even Chinese—litera- 
ture, art, agriculture, engineering, metallurgy, mining, are a part of 
the university courses. One has only to decide his specialty to be 
fitted for any career. With all its narrowness, moreover, the old curri- 
culum did remarkably well. It remains to be seen whether the new 
methods are really an improvement. 

It would be difficult to conceive the history of New Hampshire apart 
from Dartmouth, or of Massachusetts without Harvard, or of Connecti- 
cut with Yale left out, or of New Jersey severed from Princeton, or, in 
fine, of any of our older States without their principal universities. 
The college men of the United States have,‘collectively, exerted an 
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influence out of all proportion to their numerical strength. They are _ 
picked men, with special training, and differ from the generality as a 
regular army differs from a mob. So long as they are Christian, it is 
difficult to exaggerate either the importance or the beneficence of our 
universities. 

When we compare the modern with ancient and medieval universi- 
ties, the essential difference seems to be that the former deal more with 
facts, the latter with words. The University of Athens excelled in 
the cultivation of an exquisite and finished style, both of speaking and 
writing. In this it has probably never been surpassed. The medieval 
universities trained subtle dialecticians, whose proud boast it was to 
hold the field of dispute against all comers. The modern university 
holds within its range of observation all history, all science and all 
languages. Giving a measure of attention to rhetoric and philosophy, 
it is more largely occupied with the broad interests of life and nature. 
In this, however, lies a certain degree of danger, for it tends to culti- 
vate what Charles Lamb calls a kind of superficial omniscience. The 
remedy lies in specialization of studies. No one student should attempt 
more than two or three lines of study. It is better to know a few 
things well than many things poorly. The limits of study need not 
be so narrow as in former times, but it might be well if our students 
would imitate the thoroughness and finish of the older universities. 


WILDER SMITH. 





THE TRANSCENDENTALISM OF NEW ENGLAND. 


HE American mind is intensely practical. Its forte lies in the 
direction of mechanical invention and the manipulation of the 
material. It fabricates knives and forks, sewing machifies, steam 
ploughs—also institutions. Its achievements are great in the records 
of the Patent Office. In the annals of commerce it holds a prominent 
place. As a last invention, it has just given the phonograph to the 
world. It is said that a piece of iron worth 75 cents can be converted 
into table cutlery worth $180; into watch springs worth $2,000, and 
into hair springs worth $4,000. In effecting such transformations as 
these the American genius is conspicuous. Given a raw material of 
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indefinite possibilities, such as India rubber or gutta-percha, and 
before many months go round it is found as an article of convenience 
on the breakfast table; it is sewn as buttons on our coats; it con- 
tributes to the comfort of the traveler in the railway carriage; of the 
invalid on the sick-bed; of the wounded on the battle field. Inherit- 
ing the Roman capacity for organization, the American mind, also, 
manages corners in Wall street; institutes gigantic undertakings in 
the West; it invents express systems and mercantile agencies, and, in 
its great experiment of national self-government by the people and for 
the people, it is helping to show the world how to unite liberty with 
law in administering the affairs of nations. 

Thus distinguished in the line of practical interest, the American 
mind is comparatively weak in the region of ideas. Without under- 
valuing culture, it has scarcely produced one first-rate thinker. That 
meditativeness of mind and patient, plodding study, which have pro- 
duced such results in Germany, seem scarcely in accordance with its 
genius. On the Mount Blancs or Mount Hookers of spiritual contem- 
plation, the air is rather thin for its robust organization. Engaged so 
much with the measurable and the ponderable, and developing the 
material resources of the country, its interest is not great in that which 
cannot be seen and handled. The sensible, rather than the rational, 
horizon bounds its vision. Even in education, as Emerson says, the 
aim is less culture than equipment, less development of faculty than 
the furnishment of the individual for some special work in life. 

And yet, some forty years ago, there uprose in New England about 
the most remarkable manifestation of Idealism that modern history 
can show. Into this region Transcendentalism imported-its bit of 
Oriental sky, and called men to admire the constellations it contained. 
And the peculiarity of this movement lay in the fact that, instead of 
offering ingenuities of speculation addressed to the few, it was a power- 
ful, practical influence, operating on the minds of the many. Its auro- 
ral lights of splendid promise awoke something of enthusiasm, espe- 
cially among the young. It .exercised a powerful moral influence, 
calling to manliness and high aims, and to its call many responded. 
It colored the religion of the day ; to many it was in itself a religion. 

Before attempting to describe the characteristics of this Transcenden- 
talism, it may be well for us to take a glance at circumstances and influ- 
ences tending to its production. It is said that when a fire occurs out 

_in the forest the winds immediately carry in abundant germs of life, 
and cover the earth with vegetation till then partly unknown in the 
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district. And among the causes of Transcendentalism, some may be 
compared with the burning of the forest, some with the incoming 
germs of life; some are the remoter occasions, preparing the way ; 
others may more properly be denominated causes. Among the former 
we would give a prominent place to the following: 

The decadence of the Puritan spirit. The stern Calvinism of New 
England, with its gloomy views of life and its severe intolerance, had 
in a great measure passed away, or experienced changes that amounted 
almost to a transformation. The severity was toned down; the knobs 
and angularities rubbed off. The moral earnestness still remained— 
the conception that righteousness is highest of all things—but it had 
largely gone over and become Unitarianism. The rigid views of 
parental authority, with which Puritanism was identified, disappeared 
entirely, and a greater place was given to sunshine, joy and liberty. 
Thus the shadows were lifted, and as Puritanism lost ground and no 
longer solved to the public satisfaction the great problems of life, a 
vacant place was made which Transcendentalism aimed to fill. A new 
religious philosophy seemed to be wanting, and this philosophy the 
new movement aimed to supply. 

A second cause ministering at least negatively to Transcendentalism 
was the proven insufficiency of the old sensational philosophy. This 
philosophy, whose great apostles in England were Locke and Hartley, 
held the place of honor throughout the whole eighteenth century, and 
did more to explain the characteristics of that century—its super- 
ficiality, its scepticism, its materialism, its barrenness—than any other 
influence whatsoever. Proceeding on the principle that all knowledge 
comes through sensation, it proved inadequate to the treatment of the 
deeper questions, as the will, emotion, conscience, the religious 
nature; and in its attempts at their explanation it simply degraded or 
denied that which it undertook to explain. Especially when it spoke 
of conscience, and tried to account for it as an elaboration from expe- 
riences of pleasure and pain; when it went beyond the question, 
“What is the right ?” to the further question, “Why should its man- 
dates be obeyed ?” it betrayed unmistakable incompetency by appeal- 
ing to mere selfish considerations. This philosophy has always gone, 
more or less distinctly, in the direction of materialism and low aims; 
of selfishness in morals and scepticism in religion. As summed up in 
its worst representatives, it boldly taught that the aim of life is happi- 
ness, and that happiness is to be largely identified with mere physical 
enjoyment. And when the “Moral Philosophy” of Paley, with its well- 
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known definition of virtue—“ Virtue is the doing good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting happi- 
néss”—when this work became an accepted text-book in the great 
universities of England and received the approbation of high-church 
dignitaries, it was time to show that there was something higher than 
any balancing of selfish considerations; that, in fact, it is only when 
selfish considerations are trampled on that true virtue can be said to 
begin. As early as 1829 Emerson says, speaking of a sermon he was 
writing, “I am striving to-day to establish the sovereignty and self- 
existing excellence of the moral law in popular argument, and slay the 
utility swine.” Within certain limitations the philosophy of utility is 
valuable, but the sensational system, with which it is generally con- 
nected, takes the sunlight of the soul and reduces to something poor 
and paltry the highest sentiments and purposes possible to man. Like 
Epicureanism, its infiuence went to paralyze conscience. 

In the decline of the Puritan movement, and the decadence of this 
sensational philosophy, the encumbering forest of the past was cut 
down, allowing opportunity for new growths, and, among these 
growths, was Transcendentalism. The period we are referring to— 
that of the first quarter of this century—was, as Emerson has shown, 
one of great unrest and agitation. “No ome can converse much,” 
says he, “with different classes of society in New England without 
remarking the progress of a revolution. * * * This spirit of the 
time is felt by every individual with some difference—to each one 
casting its light upon the objects nearest to his temper and habits of 
thought; to one, coming in the form of special reforms in the state ;. to 
another, in modifications of the various callings of men, and the cus- 
toms of business; to a third, opening a new scope for literature and 
art; to a fourth, in philosophic insight; to a fifth, in vast solitudes of 
prayer. It is in every form a protest against usage, and a search for 
principles. In all its movements it is peaceable, and in the very 
lowest marked with a triumphant success. * * * It has the step 
of fate, and goes on existing like an oak or a river—because it must.” 
And among the movements urged on by the temper of the times, not 
the least remarkable or prolific of results was that one we are now 
attempting to portray. 

The temper of mind out which Transcendentalism directly came 
is called the mystical—the contemplative—whose organ is intuition, 
and whose aim is immediate union with God. Sometimes this union 
is sought through emotion, and then mysticism issues in some form of 
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the pietistic or meditative life—in the ecstasy of the Neoplatonists, 
and the quietism of Madame Guyon. Then the union is sought 
through the intellect and the possession of divine ideas, and under the 
pressure of this tendency, mysticism, produces a philosophy more or 
less pantheistical, or what is generally called a theosophy. The 
mystic of both these types, the Indian Yogi, dwelling in contempla- 
tion, the Persian Sufi, Saadi, Plotinus; Erckhart, Bohme, Schelling, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, all accept a theory of knowing and being 
that is substantially of the transcendental type, and without their 
previous existence probably Transcendentalism could not have been. 
The dominant conception of all is that of an omnipresent spirit, over- 
flowing into every nook and cranny of creation, and in communication 
with the mind of man, offering inspiration and the indubitable in truth. 

Transcendentalism grew into a movement principally through the 
writings of three men, Coleridge, Carlyle, and Emerson. Coleridge, 
the earliest in time, was rather a psychological curiosity. A remark- 
able poet, a profound or a muddy philosopher, a passionate devotee 
of high-church orthodoxy, which he held on the ground that it was 
the perfection of reason, he accomplished much; and yet, consider- 
ing his genius and the works he was always projecting, he seems to 
have accomplished nothing. He was always preparing to do some- 
thing great, but the great thing was never done, With laborious per- 
severance preparing the apparatus that he might look out for the new 
star, the new star was never seen. And yet, with his mystic utter- 
ances, his occasional flashing of light into the heart of deep questions, 
he was a powerful influence on the religion of his age. His special 
signification to us lies in the fact that, importing into England the 
results of German metaphysics, he taught that men possessed a faculty 
for apprehending truth superior to the intellect by which they have 
direct cognizance of supersensible things. This reason, as he names it, 
lying behind all processes of reasoning, corresponded very much with 
the intuition of the German philosophers, and gives us knowledge of 
basal, indubitable truth. Thus Coleridge made a departure in the 
direction of a profounder and more spiritual philosophy, and by his 
varied utterance of the ene principle, and his stimulating conversa- 
tions and writings, did much to produce the belief that the views he 
taught contained in themselves great possibilities of reconcilement and 
illumination. 

Carlyle was a more powerful personality, and in his early enthusi- 
asm, a certain fascination he threw over life, and his wonderful appeals 
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to the manliness in man, became a teacher and an inspiration of no 
small importance. He did for German literature generally what 
Coleridge did or attempted for German philosophy, and made its 
poets and thinkers—Novalis meditating under the starlight, Richter 
with his exuberant imagination, Herder, Goethe the many-sided— 
known to England and the English-speaking nations. A preacher, 
too, on his own account, he taught the nearness of God, the 
supremacy of the divine laws, religion as a present commiunion with 
the Infinite and Eternal. He belongs to the company of the idealists; 
he emphasizes intuition; oscillating between the two great schools of 
mysticism, he taught now that self-development, and again that self- 
renunciation, is the realization of the divine. With withering scorn 
he branded the materialism of the age, the selfish spirit of the old 
philosophers and moralities, and in a living religiousness, and a brave 
assertion of the immutable moral law, recognized the divine meaning 
of life. 

But the leader of the Transcendental movement was undoubtedly 
Emerson. Born in Boston in 1803, of a good New England stock, 
his ancestors to the sixth generation being clergymen, Emerson was 
brought up- under good influences intellectually and morally. At 
Harvard he is remembered as a shy, gentlemanly young man, atten- 
tive to classical study, and with some faculty in the way of elocution. 
Educated for the ministry, and for a term settled in Boston, his quali- 
ties in the pulpit were a certain grace of style, a most musical voice 
and a simple directness of teaching that were charming. Through his 
college and ministerial days, however, he is learning something that 
seems to disqualify him for the work of the Christian ministry. He is 
studying Plato, Platinus and other representatives of that school; the 
works of Marcus Antoninus are found often in his pocket during his 
college course; the good Saadi “who dwells alone” has for him a 
strange fascination ; he delights in the writers of the Elizabethan era— 
in Swedenborg and Bohme; in the English latitudinarians. After 
a time he leaves the pulpit and retires to the home of his family in 
Concord ; and there, in the companionship of books, enjoying country 
life, learning of solitude, writing, lecturing, he spent his life. Whether 
his idealism came from natural proclivity or from the influence of 
books, or both, it were not, perhaps, easy to say. Vaughan, in his 
“Hours with the Mystics,” says of mysticism that it has no 
genealogy; instead of being transmitted by teaching, it grows 
spontaneously in a certain temperament of mind. Be this as it 
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may, Emerson leaves behind him considerably the religion in which 
he was educated, and among the contemplatists of the world, the 
theosophists, the trismegisti, the illuminati, he finds his religious home. 

Transcendentalism as a visible movement began in 1836, with the 
publication in America of Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus.” In this volume 
Emerson prefixed a recommendatory notice, in which he says that “the 
philosophy and the purity of moral sentiment which inspires the work 
will find their way to the heart of every lover of virtue.” Previous to 
this time, no doubt, the new philosophy found individual supporters 
here and there. Dr. Channing went deeper than experience for the 
foundation of his faith, and believed in real communion, with a present 
God. Dr. Hedge and President Walker, of Harvard, found avenues 
to truth not recognized in old systems, and, accepting the revelations 
thus obtained, went on their way rejoicing. But only in 1836 did 
Transcendentalism attain to the dignity of a movement. Then it first 
came to attract much attention and to dictate a characteristic method 
of thinking and speaking. Then men began to talk Carlyle; they 
were at home in the infinities and eternities; a new valuation, in 
theory at least, was placed on silence; there was a prevailing disposi- 
tion to use plain language, and call a spade a spade. In the univer- 
sities the spasmodic English of the students disturbed the equanimity 
of the professors of rhetoric. Among the young generally a convic- 
tion began to grow that a new era was coming on. C. T. Congdon 
says of the movement that, while expressing itself in eccentricities 
and absurdities of various kinds, it amounted to a kind of hobbledehoy 
aspiration after manliness. When Emerson then came out of his 
seclusion in Concord to assume command of the movement it had 
made considerable progress. Some, no doubt, laughed; some 
denounced. John Quincy Adams said that the transcendental mes- 
sage simply amounted to this—that the old doctrines are superannuated 
and worn out, and that the revelations to supersede them are coming. 
But the young generally responded with enthusiasm. J. R. Lowell 
says that the course of lectures delivered by Emerson in the Masonic 
Hall in Boston, in 1836, constituted an era in the life of many a young 
man. The Harvard students came in almost in a body to hear the 
new teacher, and went home, under the starlight, on foot. After hear- 
ing one of these lectures Dr. Channing’s daughter, Mary, exclaimed: 
“ After hearing Mr. Emerson I think I can sin no more.” The eleva- 
tion of the tone and the novelty of the teaching, and the trumpet-call 
uttered to a noble life, even the enigmatic language that awakened 
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curiosity, translated many into a new region, in which they found 
much to wonder at and much to inspire. J. F. Clark says two things 
came out, stimulating in the teaching—self-reliance and God-reliance. 

Before glancing at the future and the fortunes of Transcendentalism, 
we may look closer at it to see what it means. Not a very easy task. 
Some things admit of a ready definition. They are a simple sub- 
stance, or an easily identified fact. Others comprehend in their total- 
ity a miscellaneous variety of attributes, or constituents, and can only 
be defined by description. Any one could define a spade; but could 
he with the same facility tell the essential element in civilization ? 
And as many-sided as civilization, as capable of reflecting a different 
look from a variety of angles, is Transcendentalism. Goethe was 
once asked what was the central idea in “Faust,” and he replied, “It 
has none;” and then he added: “I am of opinion that the more 
incommensurable and incomprehensible to the understanding a poet- 
ical production is, the better it is.” And a certain incommensurable- 
ness belongs to Transcendentalism. What Emerson said of the 
mountain may be said of it—instead of being one thing it is a hundred 
things, according to the position and temperament of the observer. 
In virtue of this multifariousness, the first Transcendentalists were 
satirically called the “ Like-minded”; and when Emerson defines the 
new philosophy, he is taken to task by Frothingham, the historian of 
Transcendentalism, and the definition given by Frothingham in its 
turn is disputed by Dr. Osgood, his critic, in the “ International 
Review.” Yet the mountain is still a particular thing, independent of 
the observer, and can definitely be measured and mapped out. So is 
the phenomenon we are now endeavoring to describe. 

As to the name “ Transcendentalism,” how it came to be applied to 
the New England idealism no one knows. At any rate, in a certain 
sense it is appropriate, though in some ways it is unfortunate. The 
word had a certain meaning in the philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
describing classes of things not comprehended in the categories of 
Aristotle, yet it is not from the Middle Ages, but from the philosophy 
of Kant, in which is described one department, that it obtained its 
signification and. use as a recognized English word. With Kant the. 
transcendental department concerned itself with those fundamental 
beliefs and ideas that are independent of observation, and come. to us 
guaranteed by the very constitution of the human mind; And the 
mingled appropriateness, and yet unfortunateness, of the term lies in 
the fact that it carries with it a fine flavor ot Getman metaphysics, 
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and suggests a traveling out into regions bounding at least on the 
mystical and unintelligible. 

The definition of Emerson, referred to as criticised by Frothing- 
ham, is the following: ‘ This mode of thinking (the ideal), falling on 
Roman times, made stoic philosophers; falling on despotic times, 
made Catoes and Brutuses; falling on superstitious times, made 
prophets and apostles; on popish times, made Protestants and ascetic 
monks, preachers of faith against preachers of works; on prelatic 
times, made Puritans and Quakers, and falling on Unitarian and com- 
mercial times, made the peculiar shades of idealism that we know.” 
This description, unsatisfactory, perhaps, because not descending suf- 
ficiently to particulars, brings forward two characteristics we believe 
important in Transcendentalism—the essential element, idealism; the 
specific difference, an idealism suited to practical, commercial and 
reformatory times. To each of these we call attention. 

This idealism, however varied in form, is well known in essential 
features. It recognizes in the human mind a certain capacity of appre- 
hending directly supersensible truth, and of communicating directly 
with the spiritual world. Instead of the roundabout and precarious 
method of observation, it takes the high @ préoré road to truth pre- 
sented by intuition. Whilst materialism would depress everything 
into matter, and in the action of the moral sense see only a disturb- 
ance in the molecular constituents of the brain, it believes only in 
spirit and in the spiritual aspects of things. Conscience is to it no elabo- 
ration from experience, but a light kindled by the spirit of God, and 
in its announcements it gives revelations from the empyrean. The 
soul is the crown lily, the edelweisse of creation; it is a microcosm, 
containing a small universe in itself, not without its constellations, and 
in communication with the oversoul it finds its life. Eternity, instead 
of being looked forward to in hope, is a present reality; we live in 
the centre of eternity now. And, throughout, the tendency of ideal- 
ism is in the direction of aspiration and enthusiasm; it believes in 
mystery and miracle ; it sees in all things a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the great problems of existence; it speaks in the superlative 
degree. Private fancy it may mistake for revelation, and many an 
interest unquestionably important it may despise, yet its aim and 
spirit are high. It proclaims the value of ideas; it throws a splendor 
over duty; it announces the categorical imperative; it awakens an 
enthusiasm for the beautiful and true and good, identifying all these 
with God. 
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This, we reckon, is Trancendentalism generically ; the specific dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the idealism it comprehends is not Oriental, 
taking the soul away into solitudes of profitless contemplation; not 
sentimental, finding in emotion the point of union with God; nor 
speculative in any sense, but essentially practical and reformatory. 
It may go into solitude and deal with the deepest questions that 
could occupy the mind, but the aim is to confer additional grace and 
nobleness on life. George Gilfillan says, rather funnily, of Emerson 
that he prefers “to stray to and fro along the crooked serpent of 
eternity,” but his business at the same time was very intelligibly with 
the things of time. The “news he brought from the Empyrean” 
bore on the meaning of life, and had a lesson for the common week- 
day world. As Emerson himself says in one of his most beautiful 


poems: 


Think me not unkind and rude, 

That I walk alone in grove and glen; 
I go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men. 






Tax not my sloth that I . 
Fold my arms beside the brook, 

Each cloud that floated in the sky 

Writes a letter in my book. 






Chide me not, laboring band, 
For the idle flowers I brought, 

Every aster in my hand 

Goes home laden with a thought. 


Wherever the head of the poet might be—in the clouds, if you 
choose—his feet ever stood on the solid earth, And among his 
followers we find the same interest in human culture and improve- 
ment. In those memorable conversations of hers delivered in Boston, 
Margaret Fuller might discourse on art and Grecian mythology, but 
the real topics never lost sight of were culture and the ennoblement of 
character. Mr. A. B. Alcott not unfrequently runs his head against 
a post, and is often found in depths which he cannot fathom, but in all 
his wanderings he is gathering simples for the cure of human ills. 
Lowell says of Thoreau, that only when a thing became useless did 
it present any attraction to him, yet the desire to reach higher than 
ordinary levels dictated his love of the simplicity of rural life. What- 
Carlyle called the “ potato philosophy” of Alcott, the shanty building 
of Thoreau, the experiment of Brook Farm, and the interest of the 
Transcendentalists in the question of slavery and the emancipation of 
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woman, all attest the practical character of the idealism which we 
are describing. 

Nay, it is more than practical—it is a stern reaction against prevail- 
ing maxims and ways, against materialism, formalism and utilitarianism 
in its lower aspects, and therefore reformatory. With almost a Calvin 
preference for dark shades, Emerson pictures the comprehensive, 
almost total, depravity of existing manners and institutions. Men 
were immersed in sense; accumulating the materials of life, they forgot 
to live; they garnished the tombs of the fathers and neglected the 
living calls of to-day. “’Tis the day of the chattel, web to weave and 
corn to grind ; things are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” As in the 
days of Sir Walter Raleigh, the soul’s errand to man was one not of 
compliment, but of condemnation. 


Go, soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand; 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant; 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give them all the lie. 


And as an antidote to this comprehensiveness of evil, what is pre- 
sented? Not the favorite nostrums of religion—revivalistic enthusi- 
asm, or faith, or prayer—but culture generally, the revelations that 
come to the soul from the present spirit of God, and especially 
solitude and a return to the simplicity of arcadian life. An exag- 
gerated importance is attached to the influence of scenery. “All my 
hurts,” as Emerson says, 

My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of wild grapes, a mocking thrush, 


A wild rose or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds. 


Fresh air and simple living and innocent surroundings were to 
bring round again the era when angels were morning and evening 
visitors, and the gods communed familiarly with men. Alcott seemed 
to think that the devil might be exorcised by well-regulated diet. 
Altogether, it was on the principle of lessening the denominator 
rather than increasing the numerator that the contented, ideal life was 
to be sought. But, through all exaggerations of unimportant moral 
remedies, there ran a high spirit and purpose, and many persuasive 
invitations to the nobler life. 

The special form which Transcendentalism took is largely due to 
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Emerson. That epigrammatic brilliancy, the presentation of truth in 
compact parcels containing essences and extracts, the serene equipoise 
in the region of ideas, the retreat from the artificiality of towns, the 
contempt of argument, the association of things remote by the filmiest 
of relations, and the wondrous elevation of tone, all these are his. 
That God speaks inwardly to the soul, and in that gives stimulus, 
strength and peace, is the essential transcendental teaching; but in 
many of the messages delivered, the optimism that scarcely sees evil 
anywhere, the conception that the meaning of any one thing contains 
the meaning of all creation, his circular philosophy, the union of high 
vision with devotion to practical realities, we have contributions from 
Emerson. Much of the substance, and the form generally, came from 
him. 

Quite a breeze has lately arisen on the subject of the imputed 
pantheism of Transcendentalism. Mr. Alcott has gone about an- 
nouncing to orthodox coteries, and elsewhere, that he was authorized 
to say that Emerson is a theist and a Christian theist, and “if you 
leave out the word Christian you leave out everything.” The infer- 
ence generally drawn from this has been that the Sage of Concord is 
another example of the interesting convert, and from avowed panthe- 
ism he has passed on to avowed theism. This assumption has, how- 
ever, been denied on authority by a member of Mr. Emerson’s family, 
and by Mr. Alcott himself, in a letter to the present writer, and we 
only glance at the subject for the purpose of signalizing what we con- 
sider a defect and indeed a contradiction in the ethical teaching of 
Transcendentalism. Pantheism teaches that there is one agent in all 
creation—in the movement of the star, in the blowing of a flower, in 
every noble and every depraved act of man. It abolishes human re- 
sponsibility when logically cartied out. “Whatever is” to it “is 
right.” And tried by this standard how does Transcendentalism ap- 
pear? Is it pantheistic? Certainly not, in general terms. Emerson 
again and again lays the emphasis on human freedom and consequent 
responsibility, and in the alliance existing between virtue and nature 
he found almost everything around—winter and summer, the stars, the 
river, the wood—teaching the ten commandments. He calls the 
liberation of the will from certain sheaths and clogs the very “end 
and aim of this world.” Yet in reading the works of Emerson we 
stumble with some dismay upon such sayings as these: “And thus, 
O circular philosopher, I hear some reader exclaim, you have afrived 
at a fine pytthonism, at an equivalency and indifference of all actions, 
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and would fain teach if we are true, forsooth, our crimes may be lively 
stones out of which we shall construct the temple of the true God.” 
To this remonstrance no reply repudiating the imputation it con- 
veyed is given. And in poetry the same ethereal doctrine is taught : 
Yet speaks yon purple mountain, 
Yet said yon ancient wood, 


That day or night, that love or crime, 
Leads all things to the good. 


Surely this is remarkable teaching, and not easily reconciled with any 
decent respect for the commands of the moral. If there is a splendor 
in the noble life, there is a corresponding degradation in the contrary. 
Without attempting to explain the paradox, or endeavoring to recon- 
cile what appears contradictory, we would name as one of the two 
capital errors of Transcendentalism as a moral system, that it betrays 
a deficient apprehension of the sinfulness of sin. Its optimism recog- 
nizes no shadows. The “saccharine element” is so universal in nature 
that it is considered to be equally universal in human life. The doc- 
trine, in fact, so often found connected with mystic religionism, that 
evil is a mere negation, is accepted, or the doctrine that evil is good in 
the making and to be characterized at the worst as only an impedi- 
ment to our progress. The other deficiency of the system lies in its 
want of sympathy. Developed far away from the world, in the serene 
heights of contemplation, it scarcely recognized the facts of human 
suffering and infirmity. Sickness is to it merely an inconvenient fact, 
to be got rid of as soon as possible; in no sense was it to be consid- 
ered a moral teacher. Nor are the experiences that draw men to one 
another in the fellowship of weakness, and thereby soften and human- 
ize, pronounced of any value in the disciplining of human character. 

The propagandism of Transcendentalism was carried out by various 
instrumentalities. Emerson lectured over the country on Reading, and 
Art and Poetry, and Natural Aristocracy and Society, and kindred 
subjects. He published three or four series of essays, and ‘“ Nature,” 
that wonderful prose poem. The Transcendentalists of Concord and 
the neighborhood—A\cott, Thoreau, Hawthorne and, not unfrequently, 
Margaret Fuller—held converse on high subjects every Monday 
afternoon in Emerson’s parlor. The Transcendental Club was insti- 
tuted, and, meeting in various houses, especially in Boston, discussed 
Mysticism as ah element in Christianity, Pantheism and the American 
genius. These efforts to promote the new views culminated in a 
magazine, to which, at the suggestion of Alcott, the name “The Dial” 
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was given, and which commenced its career in 1840. Of this publica- 
tion Margaret Fuller was at first the principal editor, but after a time 
the responsibility of its supervision fell on Emerson, and its principal 
contributors were the members of the Transcendental Club. Emerson 
wrote the introductory article, and sent to it some well-known essays 
and poems of strange mystic beauty, such as “The Sphynx,” “The 
Problems.” Alcott entered on a congenial field by the publication of 
a series of what he called “Orphic Sayings.” Whether these frag- 
mentary utterances are to be considered commonplaces of thought 
invested in an enigmatic garb, or paradoxes more or less effectively 
disguised, or a genuine upspringing of waters from the deep well of 
truth, may reasonably be questioned. At any rate, they furnished the 
reader such information as the following: “God is instant but never 
extant in his works; nature does not contain but is contained by him; 
she is the memoir of his life.” “Action is composition, thought is 
decomposition.” “Opinions are life in foliage, deeds in fruitage; 
always is the fruitless tree accursed.” Theodore Parker published in 
the “ Dial” some of his finest papers, as his essay on D6rner’s Christ- 
ology and the powerful satire called “The Pharisees of Modern Times.” 
W. H. Channing gave expression, in his characteristic enthusiasm for 
the ideal in life and institutions, in a kind of philosophical romance 
called “Earnest the Seeker.” Among the occasional contributors 
were James Freeman Clarke; Dr. Hedge, who sent a fine poem called 
“‘ Questionings ;” Thoreau, who earned his first laurels as a poet in 
these pages, and Ripley, who furnished the monthly review. The 
most voluminous of all the writers was Margaret Fuller, who contrib- 
uted discussions and biographies, more remarkable for length than 
brilliancy. Her most notable paper discussed the question of woman’s 
rights in an article called “The Great Lawsuit—Man versus Man, 
Woman versus Woman.” The paper was afterwards enlarged and 
published as a volume under the title “Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century.” The poetry of the “Dial” was remarkably good. Some 
departments of philosophic speculation go downwards in search for 
foundations ;. with others the tendency is to soar aloft, and through 
the kindling of enthusiasm to blossom into poetry. To the latter class 
belonged Transcendentalism, which stimulates more than it informs. 
In the “ Dial,” therefore, we find some remarkable poetry, of rather 
unusual type, wierd, mystical, full of blue skies and green fields; now 
and then careless of measure, but full of musical thought, and that 
thought conveying the poetic aspects of Transcendentalism itself. 
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The principal writers in this department were, in addition to Emerson 
and Thoreau, C. P. Cranch and William Ellery Channing, nephew of 
the more famous Dr. W. E. Channing. 

One outcome, partly of the hopes kindled by Transcendentalism, 
and partly of the reformatory enthusiasm of the time, was the curious 
socialistic experiment of Brook Farm. The age fairly teemed with 
new ideas and philosophic schemes for-the reorganization of society. 
Robert Owen had been trying his plan for the regeneration of the 
working classes at New Lanark, Scotland; Saint Simonism, in France, 
and the plan of Fourier, of superseding the home by the phylanstery, 
had not yet demonstrated their incapacity for the purposes intended; 
societies are formed to carry out the principle of non-resistance ; Gar- 
rison is commencing to thunder against slavery; the temperance ques- 
tion comes forward for discussion, and Rev. John Pierpont is com- 
pelled to leave Hollis Street Church, Boston, for what was called his 
injudicious zeal against the rum-seller. Great expectations were enter- 
tained of what phrenology and mesmerism and homceopathy were 
about to accomplish. The prevailing idea of the. time, in fact, is 
that by the adoption of certain social panaceas the evils and sins and 
diseases under which men groan might be effectually encountered, and 
the millennium that enthusiasts are all looking for might be ushered 
in. And out of this agitation and expectancy, assisted, perhaps, by 
a certain impetus given by Transcendentalism, the retreat into primal 
simplicity, attempted in the Brook Farm scheme, was made. 

In this experiment Mr. Ripley, a Unitarian minister of Boston, was 
the moving spirit. Impressed with the vanity of mere preaching, and 
desirous of attempting something practical, he sold off his library, 
and, organizing a company of chosen spirits, purchased a farm in the 
neighborhood of Boston. They wished, by conducting the whole 
work of the farm, to give a new illustration of the dignity of labor, 
and offer an emphatic protest against the artificiality of modern life. 
With the new movement some of the Transcendentalists were in full 
sympathy, notably Alcott, who for twenty years had been trying the 
moral effect of vegetarianism; but not so Emerson. Whilst recog- 
nizing the excellent intentions that led to the experiment, he still held 
to the idea that all true reform must come from the uprising of the 
individual. Parker felt the incongruity of the whole proceeding, but, 
notwithstanding, spent an occasional happy day among the philoso- 
phers turned plowmen, and the poets who did not disdain the wash- 
tub. Hawthorne actually went through the drudgery of the farm for 
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a number of days, and retired with the conviction that if the soul can 
be buried in money, the soul, also, can be buried in manure. The 
movement could only have one end. Financially, it ended in disaster; 
morally, it was a disappointment. After a trial of the new plan of 
social regeneration for four years, its promoters turned back to the 
familiar ways of life somewhat saddened, but convinced that the Arca- 
dian methods they had adopted—sowing and reaping—did not neces- 
sarily promote the higher life of man. 

Transcendentalism as a living movement is largely a thing of the 
past. It is said of the projectors of the “ Dial,” forty years ago, that 
they were all young men; it may be said of the Transcendentalists 


‘now that they are all octogenarians. The impulse of the movement 


has died. If the old bitter antipathies have changed to something 
of tolerance, the expectations once entertained have proved mostly 
dreams. The glories of that brilliant morning have faded into the gray 
lights of common day; and the world goes round on its axis, and 
day succeeds night, and men sleep and awake, and suffer and do very 
much as if Transcendentalism never had been. But have no perma- 
nent results been left; have no contributions been made to the world’s 
higher wealth, by all that Emerson and Margaret Fuller and Thoreau 
and Alcott thought and did? We think there have. 

Not that at this time Transcendentalism is very much of a power 
in the field of philosophy. The leading ideas in this department are 
now the doctrine of evolution as formulated by Darwin; the idea of 
Spencer that experience deposits results in the texture of the brain, 
which are transmitted from generation to generation in the form of 
aptitudes, instincts and intuitions. Whatever the fluctuations in 
speculation, these principles stand unmoved, and by the light they 
cast into many dark regions are only increasing in importance. But 
Transcendentalism furnished no such commanding ideas. If it con- 
tained in itself the materials of a philosophy, it was a philosophy 
never intelligently rendered to the understanding. Brilliant but frag- 
mentary, offering many an individual truth but no concatenated 
thinking, a series of scattered stars without the firmament that con- 
verts them into a whole, it was to a certain extent one-sided, and to 
the thinker unsatisfactory. Unable, too, in its devotion to ideal 
methods to discriminate between the fancy of the individual and a 
general revelation from the deep nature within or behind, it said 
strange things, and was compromised by the fantastic utterances of 
its friends. It ran over, into exaggerations and extravagances. And 
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at this time any influence it exercises as a philosophic system it 
exercises through the writings of Emerson, and by the lectures 
delivered through the short summer course of study instituted by 
what is called the Concord School of Philosophy. The school, how- 
ever, is scarcely transcendental. Inaugurated at St. Louis by two or 
three persons—Lieutenant-Governor Brockmeyer and William T. 
Harris in particular—who had organized themselves into a club for 
the study of German metaphysics, it became transferred to the East, 
and it is now only transcendental because the place where its lectures 
are delivered is the Orchard House of Concord, and that the great 
questions of philosophy are treated by it prevailingly from the ideal 
point of view. Its leaders are Platonists, Hegelians, or mystics, and 
in its spiritual aim and method it meets Emerson at many points. 

But Transcendentalism was par excellence a stimulus, and to some 
extent a revelation, morally and religiously. It purified the air and 
amplified the horizon. It invited men to bravery and aspiration; and 
in some way, not easily explained perhaps, cast auroral lights around 
life. Speaking of Emerson in the early days of his career as a lec- 
turer, J. R. Lowell says: “There is no man living to whom, as a 
writer, so many of us feel and thankfully acknowledge so great a 
debt for ennobling impulses.” “It is the sound of the trumpet that 
the young soul longs for, careless what breath may fill it. Sidney 
heard it in the battle of Chevy Chase, and we heard it in Emerson. 
Nor did it blow retreat, but called to us with assurance of victory. 
If asked what was left—what we carried home? we should not have 
been careful for an answer. It would have been enough if we had 
said that something beautiful had passed that way. Or we might 
have asked, in return, what one brought away from a symphony of 
Beethoven. Enough that he had set that ferment of wholesome dis- 
content at work in us.” 

In religion Transcendentalism was more than an inspiration; toa 
certain extent it transformed leading men to look at essentials, it 
broadened out sympathy, it gave emphasis to the spiritual aspects. 
Especially, it dismissed the Divinity of the last century, who was 
represented as having returned after creation into the remoteness of 
eternity, and to have been a non-resident, as far as the world is con- 
cerned, ever since; and it taught a living God, present in every changing 
day and season, and in the heart of man, and giving immediate revela- 
tions intended for you and me. The nearness of God, the authority 
of the spiritual laws that went on in their course with the relentless- 
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ness of fate, and at the same time with the beneficence of Providence— 
inspiration, not mechanical or miraculous, but natural as the sunlight, 
were its themes. Emerson was neither Unitarian nor Trinitarian, ex- 
clusively—thanking God for what was good in both. Margaret Fuller 
says she was cheated out of a Sunday by hearing Mr. A. “He refused 
to deny mysteries, to deny the second birth, to deny influx, to re- 
nounce the sovereign gift of insight, for the sake of what he called a 
‘rational’ exercise of will.” This Mr. A., we believe, was a Unitarian, 
and fifty years ago scarcely a Unitarian minister could be found who 
did not sympathize in the opinions he held, and at this day there is 
scarcely a Unitarian minister who has not, in the matter of insight and 
communion with God, gone over to Margaret Fuller and the Tran- 
scendentalists. A present living God, addressing communications ta 
men in this day, is now the theme of all the churches. And if this is 
so, and if men care less for the formal and more for the spiritual in 
religion, and in every good and beautiful act recognize something 
that is well-pleasing to God—if the sympathies of the churches are 
broadening, and their influence on life less marred with harsh and dis. 
figuring accompaniments—the result is largely due to Transcendent 
alism and the causes that made Transcendentalism what it was. 


JOHN ORR. 














